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Not Tedious Stitches—One by One 

















but a Swiftly Flowing Seam 


[I you would completely capture the schoolgirl’s 
interest, show her how to get results quickly. 
She may think of hand sewing as a tedious task; 
but let her sit down at a Singer Electric, let her feel 
its eager response to her slightest wish and she 
will discover for herself the fascination of sewing 
the modern way. 

Every day more schools and colleges are recog- 


nizing the importance of using in the schoolroom the 
same type of equipment that is found in the modern 
home. That is why schools and colleges in increas- 
ing numbers are adopting the modern Singer Electric 
for classroom use. It is simple, beautiful and prac- 
tical in design, quiet and quick; easy to use and easy 
to care for. It is the machine which the schoolgirls 
of today will use as the homemakers of tomorrow. 


VISIT THE SINGER EXHIBIT - . . 


Annual Convention, National Education Association, Department of Superintendence 


Booths 216 and 217, Masonic Temple, Detroit, Mich., February 21-26, 1931 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE ComMPANY, INC. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, SINGER BLDG., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Singer Sewing Machines Are Used Almost Exclusively in Schools throughout the World 








Copyright U.S. A. 1931, by The Singer Manufacturing Co All mghts reserved for all countries 
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MAKING THE MOST 


OF THIS NUMBER 


1931 a new year with all its hopes and fears, pleasures and heartaches, joys 
and uncertainties and sorrows. How shall we meet it? Seldom have there been so many or so ur- 
gent opportunities for service as exist in the troublous days of the present. Times are hard, prices 
are low, wages have been cur, production has fallen off, and in far too many households the wage 
earners have no work. What can the home economics teacher do to help in this crisis of unemploy- 
ment? Many things, far more, in fact, than are generally realized. We recommend a careful read 
ing of Clara Youngs’ suggestions, which you will find in this issue, on the possibilities for aid that 
exist in the home economics classroom. No doubt a number of you have already put similar ideas 
into practice in your school or community, but we believe that summing up the conditions, as Miss 
Youngs has done, will perhaps clarify some hazy ideas and help in developing or pointing out 
others. Today I chanced upon a magazine article by Helen Keller and came across these words, 
“Hard times teach us that we live by each other and for each other; and that to achieve even aver 
age success, we must know one thing thoroughly and utilize that knowledge, not only for ourselves, 
but also for the benefit of others.” Let us then begin the new year by looking for the opportuni 


ties it contains. 


j AN }, d 4d é 
T e Homestea N OT very long ago the home cconomics department of Massachusetts Agricultural 


Style Advisors 


College became the possessor of a Home Management House that is unique in that it can boast of 
prerevolutionary ancestry. When the house was formally opened, a beautiful christening ceremony 
was held and the house appropriately named “The Homestead.” A description of this service is 
given in this issue; it is so interesting, so picturesque, and so beautiful that we feel sure other hom« 
economics departments who are planning for a similar occasion will want to use it. 


VOCATIONAL home economics students who are looking forward to a com- 
mercial career where their home economics training will be useful, will do well to read Mrs. 
Webster’s talk on the qualifications necessary for work as a style advisor. Mrs. Webster says that 
she will be glad to answer any questions. Letters to her may be addressed to us and will b 
forwarded. 


Applying Theories THERE are, perhaps, more ways in which home economics subjects may be put 





And also 








ICS 









to practical use in every day living than almost any others in the curriculum. Yet we wonder how 
much encouragement along these lines students get from their instructors. We are publishing two 
examples of real value, one showing how students came to the fore in relief work in Nashua, New 
Hampshire, following a disastrous fire; and the other an example of class room cooperation in a real 
living problem. Have you had experiences that may help others? Many of you have, we feel sure, 
and we are asking you to write them up and send them to us—they do not have to be fine writing 
—just send the facts if you prefer and we will put them together. 


Our January menu contains, as usual, too much to do justice to on this page—we 
can only mention a few “dishes.” In addition to those we have named you will find another of 
Mr. Brown’s interesting and instructive marketing stories; an account of the history and varieties 
of pepper which should be useful to foods study classes; a discussion of the question of student help 
in school cafeterias, concerning which we should be glad to hear your views as well; and a valuabk 
account of some experiments in health education that may help you in planning your health work 
The research work that is carried on by the Bureau of Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, is of such interest to all teachers that we are publishing a summary of 
the yearly report of Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the bureau. We are interested in hearing som« 
thing about the dietary habits of junior high school girls—what experience have you had in study- 
ing or dealing with these? This is an important subject and should be given more consideration 
by those who have the health and welfare of junior high school girls at heart. Let us hear from you. 


532782 








From the original in the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


“*‘Woman With Saucepan’’ 


By 


Jean Baptiste Simeon Chardin (1699-1779) 


This oil is notable for its masterly handling of light and shade, for the delicacy of 
its blue and whites, and for the simplicity and warmth of its treatment. A Parisian 
and a contemporary of Watteau, Chardin did still-lifes and genre paintings generally 
In an age of great artificiality, he clung to a tradition almost Dutch in its preoccupa- 
tion with home life. 
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The Home Economics Teacher 
Meets The Unemployment Situation 


By 
CLARA E. YOUNGS 


Supervisor of Home Economics, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


HE winter of 1930-31 is destined to 

go down in history indelibly stamped 

by the term “unemployment”. On 
the printed page of every newspaper arid 
magazine, on the lips of every public 
speaker and radio broadcaster, every po- 
litical and religious leader, the subject is 
uppermost. Causes and probable conse- 
quences are being discussed and measures 
of relief proposed. Directly or indirectly, 
the situation touches all classes of people 
in all parts of the country. 

On first thought, it might be concluded 
that teachers, as a group, are perhaps the 
least directly concerned of almost any 
group that could be mentioned. Their 
jobs and salaries are fairly secure. They 
are not in a position to help find jobs for 
unemployed fathers of families. They can 
bring little, if any, pressure to bear on the 
industrial or political conditions that may 
be involved. It is true that, because tney 
are on regular salaries, and because those 
salaries have increased somewhat in pur- 
chasing power, they can keep up their us- 
ual quotas of buying and do their part in 
effecting a turnover of goods, thereby 
stimulating business to a greater or less 
degree. They can even contribute a little 
more generously than usual to community 
funds and welfare work, and no doubt 
have done so, particularly at the holiday 
season when giving is the order of the 
day. 


But to the keen thinking, 
minded teacher, the present crisis calls for 
more than a casual contribution to ‘char- 
An analysis of the situation shows 
that the problem is not only one of giving 
but of intelligent co-operation with those 
who have to bear the brunt of an unfor- 
tunate condition. The group most directly 


socially- 


ity, 


affected by unemployment is not just that 
group who are habitually poor, but a large 
class of thrifty, self-respecting, and usual- 
ly independent families, who have always 
managed satisfactorily enough on their in- 
comes from week to week, or month to 
month, but are lost when those incomes 
are cut off. This group is always the 
hardest to assist, because their pride will 
not allow them to avail themselves of pub- 
lic welfare benefits. They may not be in 
need of actual financial aid, but rather 
need help and advice on how to use what 
they have in order that they may come 
through this period of depression without 
serious results. 


“unemployment” mean 


The whole 


HAT does 
for the average family? 
question resolves itself into the problem 
of maintaining, against odds, the living 
standards to which that family has been 
accustomed. Lowered income means an 
almost inevitable lowering of those stand- 
ards which affect health. It means the 
depletion of the savings account. It 
means worry and discouragement. It 
means a sense of inferiority and failure 
resulting in lowered morale. Wherein 
can the home economics teacher serve to 
avert or alleviate these undesirable con- 
sequences? Should she not be facing this 
problem as a special responsibility, equip- 
ped as she is with more practical means 
of service than her sister teachers? 
There are several lines of action open 
to the home economics teacher which 
might be of great service in this crisis. 
Since the situation is nation-wide and is 
affecting so many groups, it is very prob- 
able that almost every home economics 
class has some members from homes that 
must face this question of lowered income. 


What can be done to help these students 
solve their own problem of maintaining 
standards health and morale under 
these difficult conditions? 

A survey of the various units of home 
economics work suggests a multitude of 
ways in which emphasis can be placed on 
practicality and economy at this particu- 
lar time. In the units on food prepara- 
tion, lessons should be planned which in- 
clude the substantial and practical to the 
exclusion of some of the more elaborate 
and expensive combinations which, under 
How 


of 


usual circumstances, might be used. 
about resurrecting some of the war-time 
recipes? Mind, we do not say all of them, 
for some, we hope, are rglegated to the 
past and vanished forever with other war- 
time atrocities. But there were some good 
ones and now, if ever, is the time to bring 
them out again and see what the new gen- 
eration can do with variations 
and cost-cutting. 


economy 


HERE is aiways opportunity in our food 

study to learn how fveod costs may be 
cut without lowering standards of nutri- 
tion. Not less food, but equal nourishment 
for less money, is what constitutes a real 
economy program. The point must be made 
that malnutrition is not economy but ex- 
travagance in the long run as it may lead 
to serious and expensive illness; that in- 
telligent food economy does not need to 
involve undernourishment; that every per- 
son needs to be intelligent about food 
habits to be able to get sufficient nourish- 
ment on a limited income. Food teaching 
at this time should emphasize more than 
ever menu planning with a consciousness 
of food costs, serving based on simplicity, 
marketing with economy as its keynote, 
food preparation which will give the full- 
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est measure of food value and the elim- 


ination of food waste. Special emphasis 
might be placed on planning and working 
out low-cost menus that supply adequate 
nourishment that made at- 
tractive and appetizing. 
ning for the economical and pleasant use 
opportunity to 
be kept down. 


can be 


Lessons in plan- 


and 


of leftovers offer another 
show how food costs may 
by which un- 
children 


A very practical method 
dernourishment among our may 
be averted this winter is by giving special 
attention to school lunch rooms. A check- 
up on school lunch room policies and prac- 
tices might well be made to see that nour- 
ishing food is being served at the lowest 
possible price and that students are en- 
Where 


student help is user, opportunity should be 


couraged to take advantage of it. 


distributed as far as possible among stud- 
ents needing to work for their lunches. 
Students in actual need of food should in 
some way be provided for. Lunch room 
management in all its departments should 
the thrift and 


exemplify principles of 


economy. 


N clothing classes, two aspects of the 

subject may well receive emphasis at 
this time: Thrift in regard to the purchase 
and care of clothing, and the relation of 
clothing to health. Attacking the problem 
of clothing expense, the question presents 
Why is 
What kind of a clothing budget can be 
worked out that will enable a high school 


itself: clothing so expensive? 


girl to be well and suitably dressed at the 
least cost? Right here is a good place 
to bring home the fact that the highest 
item of clothing expense is style, and that 
the setting up of conservative standards 
and making them acceptable, is one of the 
easicst way of reducing the clothing budg- 
et. The demand for new clothes by girls 
of high school age is often far beyond 
“How 


clothing be made to look like new?” 


real necessity. can last year’s 


Les- 
sons on remodeling have particular sig- 
nificance in a season when the clothing 


budget is low. This is the time when 
there is also more incentive to make 
clothes wear longer and look better. 


Care of clothing may thus come in for a 


larger share of attention. Present con- 
ditions also enlist a certain amount of 
interest in the subject of clothing and 


What kinds and types of under- 
What are some 


health. 
wear are really essential ? 
of the necessary articles that even the low 
income must provide and what are the 
non-essential accessories that can be done 
The 


be a much more serious affair 


without ? clothing inventory — this 


year 
when girls realize that they must really 


may 


make what they have on hand take the 
place of their usual supply of new. 
There is another problem in clothing 
classes that should be seriously considered 
by teachers and that is the difficulty some 
students may have in supplying materials. 
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What might sometimes be considered as 
carelessness and lack of interest may this 
year indicate real inability on the part of 
the girl to furnish the necessary tools and 
materials for class-room work. Unless 
the teacher appreciates this problem, much 
real injustice may be incurred. It is im- 
possible to suggest any solution that would 
fit all cases, but the 1aost important point 
is that in no case should a girl be made to 
feel embarrassed or humiliated for circum- 
stances for which she is no way to blame. 
There are always ways of meeting this 
difficulty which must be tactfully solved 
by each individual teacher. 

Let us see how this thrift campaign can 
other home economic 


be carried into 


units. In the study of house management, 
it offers occasion to make a survey of 
household wastes. How much waste is 


there in the average household of light, 
gas, heat, hot water, cleaning and laundry 
supplies and all the other things that go 
to make up operating costs? Students are 
usually greatly interested in such practical 
problems as these and their values is in- 
creased by their timeliness. Time-saving 
methods of doing household tasks versus 
money-saving methods might make a very 
interesting study, making the point that 
the method chosen would depend upon 
whether time or money in a particular in- 
stance were at a premium. 

Studies of other than household wastes 
How much of 
the family income is wasted on such things 


would also be in order. 


as school supplies, unnecessary food be- 
tween meals, carelessness in use of toilet 
supplies, unbeneficial recreation, and loss- 
es, through carelessness, of personal be- 


longings? Even the lowest income fam- 
ilies can undoubtedly be shown unsus- 
pected means of saving on small items, 
and the liberal allowance 
family may well make use of suggestions 
which will curb the extravagance which 
is so unnecessary for their well-being. 


surely more 


3udget planning for limited incomes 
takes on a new meaning when the families 
are real. Household budgets for definite 
income levels may be worked out according 
to individual problems. A question which 
arose in one class not long ago was too 
difficult, however, for a very satisfactory 
solution: “How can I plan a budget for 
a family which has no income?” ‘There 
are undoubtedly many such whose ques- 


tion must go unanswered. 


HUS through all the units of home 
the wideawake 


teacher can in countless ways, assist the 


economics work, 


students in her classes to meet this prob- 


lem of lowered income, not by feeling 


sorry for themselves because of unfor- 
tunate circumstances, not by feeling hu- 
miliated if they belong to that group who 
need assistance, but by intelligently going 
about the problem of meeting: the situation 


to the best of their ability, making use of 
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as many suggestions for economy as fit 
their cases. With emphasis health 
standards, elimination of wastes, and right 
attitude toward the situation, the home 
economics teacher can make a conribuion 


on 


of real value through her regular class- 
room teaching. 

Another means of service for the home 
economics teacher is welfare service which 
can be organized in connection with her 
The 
greatest, perhaps, in 
Made over clothing to be turned over to 


class work. opportunity here is 


clothing classes. 
welfare organizations for needy tamilies 
serves as excellent material for teaching 
Such work calls for initiative, 
and enthusiasm on the part of 


purposes, 
ingenuity 
students and is perhaps of greatest bene- 
fit to the girls themselves, thus serving a 
double purpose. 

Welfare work in other classes may also 
be made of value. Food sales are a good 
money for welfare pur- 
a product of 
made the oc- 


means of making 
poses and as they demand 
high standard they may be 
cason for lessons of double purpose—em- 
phaszing the need of careful work along 
with the welfare and service wear. Anal- 
ysis of the families is 


fine experience for home economics stud- 


needs of certain 


ents. 
and awakening an interest in the problems 


Finding out how other people live 


of other people is undeniably educational. 
Thus to enlist the interest of classes in 
welfare work is another line of attack for 
the home economics teacher. 

Still another opportunity which is open 
to the teacher of home economics is to in- 
clude in her teaching more direct voca- 
tional training for any girls who might 
make use of such training to supplement 
the family income. What can be taught 
in home economies classes that would help 
girls to earn money of school 
Practical suggestions about tak- 


outside 





hours 
ing care of children; how to wait on table 
and assist at small parties; how to do ac- 
ceptable mending; how to make and sell 
some special food product, if she is first 
sure of her market. These small begin- 
nings might quite possibly lead later in- 
to real vocations. 

One more suggestion is offered to the 
home economics teacher who is looking 
for ways of extending her service in this 
year the thrift slogan 
thrust upon us. The field of 
not need to be limited to girls from grades 
There are large num- 


when has been 


labor does 
seven to twelve. 
bers of mothers of families who are em- 
bracing all possible means of meeting their 
dithicuit problems. 
stretch dollars was never keener than it 
Why not make this the theme 
of an evening school course for the next 
Most of 


Interest in how to 


is now . 
the suggestions 


three months? 


made here are as applicable to adult 


classes as to high school and there are 
many others that will present themselves 
according to the needs of the people you 


work with. 
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Christening 


The Homestead 


By 
EDNA L. SKINNER 


Head of Home Economics Division 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 


HE old farm house on the campus at 

Massachusetts Agricultural College 

was recently restored for use as a 
home management house. It seemed ap- 
propriate that a special christening  ser- 
vice including traditions of olden days 
should mark the occasion of the formal 
opening of this colonial house, which, hav- 
ing been lived in for more than a century 
and a half, was now to house happy, eager 
college girls in their study of problems in 
modern home life. The ceremony was 
prepared by a member of the Advisory 
Council of Women and when the guests 
gathered at the entrance, it was she who 
knocked on the closed door. 
VoitceE From WitHIN: “Who knocks at 
our door?” 
Guest: “Friends who would enter and 
sit with you awhile. We bring with us 
various good spirits to bless the home.” 
Hostess: (opening door wide) “All who 
love a home may enter.” 











A WCW of the Homestead 


Guest: “Blessings on this threshold. 


Over it may pass love and joy but envy 


and discord and selfishness and hate must 
stay outside.” 

STUDENT: (outside with old stone jug) 
“The French Canadian sprinkles holy 
water on the door sill of his new home 
to keep happiness in and trouble out. 
With fresh spring water from the guar- 
dian hills I sprinkle this doorsill.” 
Hostess: “Peace to those who enter, 
Godspeed to those who go forth.” 
STUDENT: (with two stalks of corn) 
“In Nova Scotia two corn stalks with 
ears are fastened crossed over the door 
that there may always be plenty in the 
house. May the Indian corn from this 
fertile valley of the Connecticut be an 
emblem of plenty and generosity to this 
household.” 

STUDENT: (with horse shoe) “In New 
England a horse-shoe is nailed over the 
doorway to bring good luck. May this 


The girls who took part in the ceremony in their costumes 


JANUARY, 1931 


relic of the past placed open end up that 
the luck may not run out ever be a ri 
minder of our good fortune in having 
this home.” 

STUDENT: “In Rome, a bride was lifted 
over the threshold by her husband that 
she might not stumble and thus, by a 
false step, start the new life wrong. As 
we enter, let each step carefully over th 
threshold.” 

GuEst: “God bless this home from 
thatch to floor. And all who enter at the 
cus” 

STUDENT: “These stones are not a hearth 

until they know the red and_ kindly 

miracle of flame. For this house is not 

home until love makes it so.” 

I light the log of loyalty to God, to 
home and fellow-men. (lights fire) 

The lintel low enough to keep out pomp 
and pride, 

The threshold high enough to turn deceit 
aside, 

The doorband strong enough from rob 
bers to defend, 

This door will open at ’a touch to wel 
come every friend. 

I light the log of hospitality and friend 
ship.” 

GRANDMOTHER: (moves to fireside and sits, 
knitting) “I am the spirit of the fire- 
side. About me will gather the old and 
the young for cheer and sociability. By 
this wide hearth where apples and chest 
nuts have been roasted and corn popped 
in by gone days will hospitality again b 
dispensed. Here will joys and sorrows 
be shared by friends, the aching heart bh 
comforted, and the sinner forgiven. Hert 
will the holidays be celebrated and th 
] oly days be ke pt ig 
MortrHerR: (at dining room door with big 
old-fashioned bowl of apples or vege 
tables) “I am the spirit of the home 
In my keeping is placed the physical 
health and well being of many families. 
Here will old-time housewifely duties be 
taught in a modern way, and here will 
be shown the beauty of cleanliness and th 

(Continued on page 28) 











meat, and potatoes, the only 
all members of the class ate 
every day. They fed anoth- 
er rate the same foods with 
the addition of whole milk, 
lettuce, and tomato juice. A 
third one was fed the same 
foods as number two with the 
addition of cod liver oil, 
while the fourth rat was giv- 
en milk instead of meat in 
the diet. The experiment 
was conducted for a period 
of two weeks and boys as 
well as girls became interest- 
ed in the project. The re- 
sults were convincing to the 
students although the experi- 
ment was just practical and 
not scientific. The rat that 
was fed a complete diet with 
the cod liver oil made the 
most rapid gain in weight, 
while the lowest per cent of 
gain was made by the rat that 
ate what the majority of the 
students in class had been 
eating. This rat became 
slow in action, in fact the 
students said he was “lazy”, 
and that the athletic type was 
the rat that had milk instead 
of meat. 

This project encouraged 
the organization of a “Gain 
Your Normal Weight Club,” 
the girls meeting at 12:30 on 
Mondays and the boys at 
12:30 on Tuesdays. In order 
to join the club a student had 
to perform ten of the Alpha- 
bet Daily Requirements 
which were as follows: 


A quart of milk, please! 

Bread six slices and Butter thick! 

Cereal well cooked each morn- 
ing! 

Drink at least six glasses of 
water! 

Eat an orange at 10 A.M.! 

Fruit twice each day! 

Green vegetables, one for lunch 
and one for dinner! 


An Experiment In Healt 


HREE years ago in the Sarah Scott 
Junior High School at Terre Haute, 
Indiana, a rat feeding experiment 
was conducted by the ninth year home 
economics students as an introduction to 
the work in health and nutrition. 

The girls fed one rat a diet of bread, 
foods that 
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EDNA B. MULLINS 
Home Economics Department 


Sarah Scott Junior High School 
Terre Haute, Indiana 





Hands clean before you eat! 

Iodine in sea food and iodized salt to prevent 
goiter! 

Jelly for sweets, better than candy! 

Keep body, hair, and teeth clean! 

Let your doctor take care of physical defects! 

Meat substitutes, eggs, cottage cheese, and milk 
are better than meat! 

Noise and excitement should be avoided! 

Open wide the windows while you sleep! 





HEALTH IMPROVEMENT RECORD 


Sarah Scott School 


RE Witt ansieadioeese [MES sseNe es oe ae ye 
Se fa ee 5s oa viene oe ROE. aa soa sae WVMEEERs sesad sdues be esaee 
Normal weight.......... Underweight.......... Overweight.......... 











Daily Food Habits 


Weeks 

Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Total 

1. Drink one quart of milk ...... 

. Eat a watery vegetable twice 

RN uber s Wo seh es oo0h x 6 ide 
. Eat a starchy vegetable twice = 
BOEEY, Fer sekeeakesabakswhadiw s6%0  SEN6) “6bA0) Ba0e Gassecnne 
SSUerEe SVRONT RE BORAT WIC MIBEBOS, ices 000% -<bee. 9600 Besecone 
. Avoid tea and coffee ......... 
Eat meat only once per day.. 
. Avoid eating anything between 
meals (except fruit or milk) .. 
. Eat three regular meals ...... 
. Chew food well and eat slowly 
10. 


he 


w 


NAN +S 


oo 
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Eat fruit at least once per day 


Daily Habits of Rest, Exercise, 
and Cleanliness 


. Sleep at least nine hours with 
WIRGOWE ODOM 05 6i-6is0sscs sve 
. Spend at least one hour in 
ONE BEC isaksaens poaeas Vat cise as 4 
b es ee eRe ONO OE WIRY 35-5 ooss ese. 200 Sevens 
5 RSD OE NE CEU NN DOP ONDOK S655 oaks “ese Saws. ve00% 
. Wash hands at least three times 
Nbr GAG Gis tb knee iees08s60 55 
Clean finger nails twice per day 
. Comb hair at least twice per 
| | MLCT EE ERLE PET YTCELE PETE 


bdo 


vi w 
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8. Keep foreign articles from 

mouth and keep handkerchief in 
Sis. cc scnsbasueee Aatel caheaeae. Uous. “beat oows 
ORAS OPE ee ES TE Ee ee, ee ee ee 
se ee EE ert rere Le ye eee) Ty eee ee eee 
Total points for month ..... boss BOM O50 SGhe. Seanduce 


Suggestions for the health Monitor: 

Check points once per week (Friday). Allow one point per habit 
per day. One deviation from entire list permitted per: week.° The per- 
cent of the students normal in weight in each home room will be 
published in the Orange Peel each month. To be eligible for this group 
each student must be either normal in weight or not more than 20% 
overweight, or not more than 7% underweight. 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


h Education 


Play and exercise in the fresh air and sunshine! 

Quiet hour, rest thirty minutes at 4:00 P.M. 

Regular hours for eating, working, playing, 
and sleeping! 

Sleep ten hours! 

Tomatoes or oranges for Vitamin C if milk is 
pastuerized ! 

Use Cod Liver oil for “Bottled Sunshine!” 

Vegetables 5, 10, 15, and 20% for lunch and 
dinner, large servings of the 20%! 


Watch your posture and weight 
each day! 

X, Y, and Z—are the unknown 
requirements that you have 
never tried. 


This same year a new type 
of report card was compiled 
by a faculty committee ap- 
pointed by the principal. 
Physical fitness was given a 
prominent place on the card. 
These points were checked 
by the Physical Education 
teachers. The points earned 
on the rating scale were as 
follows 


I. Achievement 
1. Superior—100 
2. Above average—75 
3. Average—5S0 
4. Below average—O 
II. Attendance—50 
1, Regularity 
2. Punctuality 
III. Citizenship—s0O 
1. Respect for law and 
order 
2. Loyalty to group and 
school 
3. Dependability 
4. Courtesy 
5. Leadership 
IV. Physical fitness—50 
1, Posture 
2. Health chart 
3. Normal weight 
4 .Cleanliness 
5, Intra~-Mural sports 
V. Special abilities—50 
. Athletics 
. Music 
. Thrift 
. School paper 
. School service 


— 


mrwn 


Last year the state legisla- 
ture passed a law requiring 
health to be taught in the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth years. An adjust- 
ment to this new requirement 
was rather difficult to make. 
The principal decided to send 
all ninth year students nor- 
mal in weight to the Physical 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Co-operative Housekeeping 


In a College Dormitory 


By ‘ 
IRENE TOLLIVER 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


“ CIENCE with Practice” is the 
motto of Iowa State College, 
Ames, and in no phase of its ac- 

tivities is the slogan more effectively car- 
ried out than in its co-operative house- 
keeping project, Clara Barton Hall. In 
this dormitory sixty-five college girls are 
living on well planned, nutritious meals 
at an average cost of $2.50 a week, or 
thirty-five cents a day, and are at the 
same time receiving experience in institu- 
tional administration and practical home 
economics. 

Under the supervision of the Home 
Economics Division of the college these 
girls plan and cook, study and dance, and 
are through with college a few hundred 
dollars ahead of many of their sisters in 
other dormitories. 

A graduate assistant in the Department 
of Institution Management is the house 
director of Clara Barton Hall. She is 
under the direct supervision of her de- 
partment and is, of course, in constant 
touch with all developments in her field. 
She buys in large quantities—crates of let- 
tuce and cabbage, bushels of potatoes and 
apples, kegs of pickles and fish, barrels 
of soap and sugar. Her store room is a 
miniature wholesale house. 

She supervises the planning of the 
menus, checks aH of the working equip- 
meat, and suggests to the girls the most 
efficient way of carrying out the work 
as it has been planned for the week. 

The girls, rotating the respon- 
sibility, plan the menus with the 
manager, prepare the food, 
serve in the dining room, and 
do the cleaning work in the 
halls, parlors, and bathrooms, 

The sixty-five girls are divid- 
ed into eight working commit- 
tees. Each committee has a 
chairman whose duty it is to or- 
ganize the work at hand and 
to divide it equally among the 
girls in her group. A chairman 
serves for a period of six weeks. 

Four committees clean and 
dust the halls, stairways, living 
rooms, and bathrooms, two 
groups prepare the breakfast 
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A scene in the kitchen of the dormitory 


and the luncheon, and two have charge 
of the dinner. Each group is responsible 
for one duty for a period of a week. The 
weeks of cleaning and the weeks of cook- 
ing alternate for the committees. 

The menus are planned for a week in 
advance by the girls who will be cooks. 
The “menu council” meets with the direc- 
tor, and here caloric values and dietary 
standards are gravely considered. Indi- 
vidual likes and dislikes of the cooks 
largely determine whether beans will be 
on the menu that week or whether the 
sixty-five girls will have to eat spinach 
and liver to get their quota of iron. The 


‘amememe 


! 





Clara Barton Hall, the co-operative dormitory at Lowa State 


College, Ames 


girl who gets her favorite dessert for 
Monday night, be it pumpkin pie or ice- 
cream, is the girl who can argue its mer- 
its the most successfully at the “menu 
council”, 

The standard of food served is com- 
parable to that served by the dietitian in 
the other dormitory dining halls at a cost 
of $5.00 for student per week, exactly 
twice the amount paid by the co-opera- 
tive girls for food and operating expenses 
for their dining hall. The secret of the 
low cost lies in careful planning of the 
menus, economical buying, and in the 
elimination of paid labor. 

A typical breakfast menu in- 
cludes grapefruit, oatmeal, and 
cream, scrambled eggs and ba- 
con with toast, coffee or cocoa 
For luncheon the girls may 
serve escalloped corn, cabbage 
and pineapple salad, lettuce 
sandwiches, baked custard, and 
milk. 

The luncheon is served in 
cafeteria style, the method 
shortening the time of serving. 
There is only one hour in which 
to serve the lunch and wash the 
dishes. Efficient methods are 
necessarily developed. A typi- 
cal dinner menu consists of veal 

(Continued on page 27) 





Home Economics as a Foundation 


For Fashion Work 


ERY few students realize the im- 
portance of the subject of home 
economics as given in our public 
schools to-day. 
Every opportunity is given to learn in 
a general way the various phases of home 
economics that relate to homemaking and 
health, whether one chooses it as a foun- 
specialize in particular 


dation to some 


branch as a profession or whether it is 
taken as an avocation for home making. 

In choosing one of these subjects to 
pursue as a vocation or an avocation, one 
should not minimize the importance of the 
needed related subjects for a firm founda- 
tion upon which to build for the future. 
when I was a student in Domestic Science, 
as it was then called, the related subjects 
were not given as much in detail as they 
are to-day, and later I found it necesssary 
this knowledge in order to 
profession as a 


to acquire 
pursue my stylist and 
fashion advisor, 

Paul 


Columbia University, there is a marked 


According to Dr. Nystrom, of 
difference between style and fashion. He 
says, “STYLE is a characteristic mode of 
expression or construction in individual 
FASHION is the acceptance of 
a style by a group of people.” 


things. 


The difference is just as marked in the 
responsibilities of a stylist and a fashion 
advisor. 

A stylist must be thoroughly acquainted 
style 
trained by experi- 


with the elementary principles of 
but she must also be 
ence to sense the trend of popular ac- 
ceptance for merchandise. She must be 
able to recognize a fad from a fashion 
And equipped to 
analyze and approve this merchandise as 


finally, she must be 
meeting the standards set by the store 
for its clientele. 

\ fashion advisor devotes her time to 
educating thé public in the correct use of 
Personality plays a 
big part in this work, for she must be able 


the accepted style. 


to disseminate graciously information as 
to when, where, and show how articles 
should be worn and used as well as make 
suggestions relative to color, lines, fabrics, 
etcetera, 

Styling and fashion advising are the re- 


sults of present day trends in wholesale 


and retail mefchandising. 

Experience has proved to buyers and 
others in the departments catering to 
women who wish to be well dressed, that 
methods successful even a few years ago 


are now obsolete. In previous years it 


10 


was necessary to stock only several tones 
of any color—light, medium, or dark— 
but to-day color has taken such a domi- 
nant position in style that manufacturers 
are called upon to produce many tints and 
And so important 
has the color element become that these 


shades of each color. 


shades and tints are called by specific 


names: Hunter’s green; Maggy Rouff’s 


ink; DeLong’s blue, etcetera, have become 





And This Is Home 


A room, new swept and free from dust 
With vases filled with flowers, 
Where I can sit and read or sew, 

Or sit and think for hours. 

A bedroom, fresh and orderly, 

With pillows smooth as cream, 
Where I can calmly brush my hair, 
Or calmly lie and dream. 

A dining room, bright sunlight here, 
That falls on spotless tile, 

Where you and I can sit at peace, 
And dine and talk and smile. 

A kitchen, clean and spicy sweet, 
With pots and pans new shone, 
Where I can mix and beat and bake 
A poem all my own. 


—Pollie Wescot Branham. 











standardized in the trade; and_ national 
advertising in magazines, newspapers, and 
radio has done much to prepare women 
for color harmony. 

But it has been left 
and fashion 


for the stylists 
advisors to bring these 
women to the point of accepting and using 
color in the ensemble correctly. 

Stylists and fashion advisors must be 
thoroughly trained in order to give proper 
counsel to their clientele. Art, chemistry, 
psychology, dressmaking, and sewing are 
of major importance: 

Art to teach proportion, rhythm, and 
color as well as give an appreciation of 
line, which is extremely important; 

Chemistry to instruct in the 
methods of textile analysis; 


proper 


Psychology affords an interesting study 
of people and their reactions to fabrics, 
colors, and styles—a factor which is more 
important in merchandizing than the lay- 
man would suspect. 

Dressmaking and sewing to give the 


By 
AMENA E. WEBSTER 


Fashion Art League of America 


fundamentals of cutting, assembling, fit- 
ting, and finishing a garment. 

In connection with their studies most 
home economics students would enjoy the 
The influence of the 
repeated in 


history of fashion. 
past upon the present is 
cycles, and it is well to know just what 
influence is to be expected and when: 
for instance, how many people analyzed 
and realized why feminine fashions re- 
turned in 1930? 

There was a similar change in 1830. 
After years of turmoil, tranquility again 
began its reign. Two wars ended at ap- 
proximately the same time in their re- 
spective centuries. Both were succecded 
by periods of uncertainty and readjust- 
ment, with new ideals and new concep- 
tions of life being sought. People in the 
fashion field sensed the feminine influ- 
ence years before it became evident. 

If your student hopes to be a stylist or 
fashion advisor, upon completion of her 
home economics course she should make 
a connection which will give her practical 
training. Additional knowledge of finish- 
ing and fitting may be secured in a dress- 
making establishment where dresses are 
built on a commercial basis. A further 
understanding of dress construction will 
come through a position in a ready-to- 
establishment, 


wear as the work of a 


finished dress is entirely different from 
that of one just begun, 

Another important step is to engage in 
actually selling, if for only a few months. 
This is a valuable experience toward suc- 
cess as a fashion advisor with a retail 
In this way one learns to classify 
types of women and _ their 

When it is recalled that 
there are twelve types of women, one is 
better able to recognize the Dolly Var- 
den, the Junoesque, or the Mystery type 
This 


store. 
the various 
mannerisms. 


or whatever milady happens to be. 
is essential in fashion advisory work, as 
personality is the first point to consider 
in the correct selection of clothes. 

There is still one more important point 
which a student preparing to become a 
stylist or fashion advisor should keep in 
mind. She must reflect her own person- 
ality in her clothes. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Seventh Gra 


By 
ISABELLA C. WILSON 


Marshall College 
Huntington, West Va. 


ODERN educational 
believes that 
while curriculum can be planned, 
a study of the child’s activities should be 


philosophy 


before a worth- 


made in order to understand the every day 
life of the child. ‘The natural worth- 
while activities should be evaluated by the 
experiences of sympathetic adult members 
Those activities which have 
proven detrimental to the individual and 
to society should be eliminated; 
which are helpful to the individual and to 
Among 


of society. 
those 


society should be encouraged. 
these latter are the activities which are 
necessary for successful homemaking. 

A teacher of the seventh grade should 
be able to analyze the social and economic 
conditions from which her students come. 
Some one has said it is necessary that the 
family have an annual income of thirteen 
hundred dollars to live on the comfort 
level. Yet one hundred families in a rural 
section of West Virginia when requesting 





A seventh grade girl serving sandwiches 
and lemonade to a guest 


drought relief thought that three hundred 
dollars would provide tor the family and 
its needs, buy feed for the horse and cow, 
and buy seed for the two or three acre 
Is it 
possible that we home economics teachers 


farm for the next growing season. 


are encouraging families to live on a level 
which they cannot possibly reach without 
contributions of labor and wages from all 
The most worth 
where all the 


members of the family. 
home is the home 
members contribute to the real income. 
The editor of Practical Home Econo- 
mics felt that a study of the activities of 
the seventh grade girl would be interest- 
ig and helpful to the readers of this 
Accordingly twelve seventh 
grade girls of Clay Junior High School, 


while 


Magazine, 


Wheeling, West Virginia, twelve seventh 


grade girls of Junior High 


Cammack 
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Miss Doris Feehy and seventh-grade cooking class. 


Cammack 


Junior High School, Huntington 


School, Huntington, West Virginia, twelve 
seventh Junior 
High School, Huntington, West Virginia, 
and twelve seventh grade girls of Guyan 
Valley District High School, West Ham- 
lin, West Virginia, were requested to keep 
Each 


grade girls of Enslow 


a diary of one week's activities. 
girl was provided with a little notebook, 
procured at two for five cents at the dime 


store. A prize of a bronze home econo- 


mics club pin was offered for the best 
kept book. The total expenditure was 
$1.70. The teachers cooperating were 


Miss Doris Feeley, Huntington, Miss Car- 
rie Coffman, Huntington, Mrs. Velma Cal- 
houn Elkins, West Hamlin, and Miss Isa- 
bella Greer, Wheeling. 


were returned showing the following ac- 


Forty-two diaries 


tivities. 

Activities or Forty Two Seventu Grant 
Gir_ts AS SHOWN By A ONE 
Week's Diary 
Playing outdoors 100% 
Dishwashing 100% 
Running errands 100% 
Setting the table 50% 
Cooking or helping cook 50% 
Dusting 36% 
Making beds 33% 
Going to Sunday School 26% 
Studying at home 26% 
Going to parties 25% 
Cleaning own bedroom 25% 
Cleaning entire house 25% 
Cleaning bathroom 20% 
Listening to radio 20% 
Mopping 16° 
Ironing 16% 
Going to movies 14% 
Caring for small children 14% 
Using electric sweepe1 13% 
Carrying water for home use 12% 
Cleaning yard 11% 
Cleaning pantry 16% 
Helping others, gratis 11% 
Washing own clothing 7% 
Folding and putting away newspapers 4% 
Packing father’s lunch 4% 
Polishing silver 4% 








( le thing ite 1% 
Running oil mop ‘ 
All of these girls were in school; The 
time of the diary was October 25th to 
November Ist, 1930, Hallowe’en week 


‘ 


One girl read a chapter from the Bibl 
every night. 


Only one home employed a hired girl 
Some fine health teaching has been done 
in some of the schools as witness this ex 
tract, “I go to bed and sleep with my win 
dows open so [ will be healthy,” and again, 
“T eat 


glass of milk for my 


cereal and drink a 


I eat 


a dish ot hot 


breakfast some 


fruit every day.” 


More girls who live in.the cities thar 


(Continued on page s0) 


Preparing her father’s lunch boa 
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Pepper—Red, White, and Black 





These are the kind of pepper plants which produce black and white pepper 


HISTORY 
portance is sometimes revealed in 
the life story of a food product. 
This is essentially true of pepper, since 
black pepper was the principal spice used 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth century 
Levantine trade, the stoppage of which 
had everything to do with the discovery 


segment of epic im- 


of America. 


Everyone knows that when Columbus 
started out on what proved to be one of 
the most momentous voyages of history, 
he had no idea of discovering the Ameri- 
can continent, or, in fact, of discovering 
any continent at all. He thought that by 
sailing in a westward direction, it having 
then conceded that the earth was 
round, he would eventually 
Spice Islands of the East, thus allowing 
the renewal of the profitable trade be- 
tween Europe and the Far East, which 
had been interrupted by the ambitions of 
the “unspeakable” Turk. This trade was 
one of profit not only for the Eastern 


been 


merchants engaged in it, but the Western 
nations as well, particularly the Italians, 
who came to Cairo and Constantinople, 
purchased the fine rugs, perfumes, pepper, 
and luxuries, carried them to Venice, and 
there retailed them to the other nations 
of Western Europe. The rise of Venice 
to power in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was due to the lucrativeness of 
this trade. 


12 


— 


reach the _ 


And then, in 1300, the Turk began his 
European depredations and conquests, and 
a century and a half later captured Con- 
stantinople, the last stronghold of civiliza- 
tion in south eastern Europe. Later Cairo 
and Antioch fell into Turkish hands and 
the profitable trade of the Levantine cities 
with the Far East and with Western 
Europe came to a final end. The people 
of Western Europe could no longer have 
their fine perfumes and spices (pepper). 
So they set up the hue and cry which 
sent the famous Portuguese navigators 
scurrying to find another passageway to 
the Far East. One of these navigators, 
Columbus, was successful—not in finding 
a passageway to the cipango of his desire, 
but in discovering a new land which we 
know today to be far more valuable than 
“the Spice Islands of the East.” 

So it can be said that the black pepper 
which we today find so indispensable for 
table use has enormous historical interest, 
since it was the desire for it, among other 
things, which led to the discovery of 
America, 

The black pepper, which in our modern 
kitchens we handle from the convenient 
tin can with its section of perforated open- 
ing which we may open and close at will, 
is a ground, dried fruit of Piper Nigrum, 
a perennial climbing shrub native to the 
forests of Western and Southern India. 
The Piper Nigrum has also been cultivated 


By 
BLANCHE THEODORE 
American Housewife’s Bureau 


for centuries in Sumatra, Java, Ceylon, 
and Siam, as well as in Borneo and other 
tropical countries. The fruit or pepper- 
corn grows in thick clusters on a branch- 
like projection from a common stalk and 
makes a very pretty plant, particularly 
when the tiny, black, berry-like fruit be- 
gins to turn red. These small berries are 
dried in the sun or near a warm fire. The 
fleshy, outer portion of the berry shrivels 
in the process, turns either brown or 
black, and becomes hard and brittle. Black 
and white peppers are thus made by grind- 
ing the peppercorns after they have been 
dried. After this they are cleanly and 
carefully canned to make their way to 
our kitchens and tables. 


One cannot think of the pepper family 
without considering, along with the his- 
torical black pepper and the milder white 
pepper, red and cayenne pepper, paprika, 
tabasco, and the mild but delicious pepper- 
vegetable, pimiento. Although these var- 
iations of what we are pleased to term a 
spicy, pungent taste have actually no rela- 
tion to the true pepper plant, yet they are 
interesting in a consideration of spices 
which have to do with the general term 
peppers. 

Ordinary red pepper, cayenne pepper, 
paprika, and the mild flavored pimiento 
all come from the Capsicum plant, which 
is a genus of the deadly nightshade fam- 
ily, to which our popular tomato belongs, 
and which mankind thought for so many 
centuries to be poisonous. Unlike the 


(Continued on page 24) 





Gathering in a crop of peppers 
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HE patient cow and the humble hen 

that we see in every farm-yard do 

not appear to be important economic 
factors. Yet dairy and poultry products 
as a group represent about thirty per cent 
of our total farm income and are more im- 
portant than any other single commodity 
group—grains, cotton or meats included. 
They are the real backbone of American 
agriculture. 

Their production and marketing, then, 
looms large in our economic pattern. The 
distribution of these products to consum- 
ers requires a larger army of men than 
the one we sent to France. How well or 
how poorly they perform their tasks af- 
fects every one of us; to the farmer it 
means profit or loss; to the consumer it 
represents not only profit or loss but in- 
volves problems of public health. Let us 
see who compose this army of dairy and 
poultry products’ distributors. 

Fresh milk is the most important of our 
dairy products, both as a food and as a 
dollar and cents proposition. Its distri- 
bution is also the most misunderstood. 
There are relatively few middlemen who 
stand between the producer and consumer 
of milk. The simplest form of distribu- 
tion, of course, is in the small towns 
where the dairymen are their own mid- 
dlemen and bring the milk from the dairy 
direct to the kitchen—charging a middle- 
man’s fees, of course. 

But in larger cities a more complex 
system is necessary. First of all someone 
must collect the milk and ship it to the 
city. In some instances the farmers’ co- 
operatives may do the bottling and dis- 
tributing, although such cases are rare. 
The more common practice is to sell the 
milk direct to a retail distributing con- 
cern that pasteurizes, bottles, and distri- 
butes the milk to consumers. Occasion- 
ally there are brokers acting as shippers’ 
agents who receive carlots of milk and 
sell it to the retail distributors, or to job- 
bers. 

Where milk is sold in bulk the coopera- 
tive or independent country shipper may 
sell to jobbers who distribute to retail 
stores. However, the trend is distinctly 
away from bulk retailing of milk because 
of its unsanitary features. 

Some of the retail milk distributors 
come closer than any other class of mid- 
dlemen to having a completely integrated 
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system of distribution. Indeed, in some 
instances they are both producers and 
middlemen and assume all the duties of 
both. Some companies maintain large 
dairies, ship to their city branches, and 
these in turn complete the work of dis- 
tribution right through to the consumer’s 
kitchen door. 


Br whether the distributor is also the 
producer or whether two or three 
middlemen intervene the costs of distribu- 
tion are about the same. This aptly illus- 
trates the point that it is not the number 
of middlemen but the functions they per- 
form that makes the cost of distribution 
high or low. 

As a matter of fact there are probably 
less middlemen between producer and con- 
sumer in the milk business than in farm 
products generally, yet the costs are high- 
er. The relatively low cost of milk in the 
country as compared with the relatively 
high cost of the same milk when delivered 
at the door is one of the most frequent 
causes of irritation between consumers 
and middlemen. 

As a rule the distributor receives a 
much larger share of the dollar spent for 
milk than the farmer does. Yet few peo- 
ple are aware that it actually takes more 
men and money to distribute milk than it 
dces to produce it. Where milk is dis- 
tributed in bottles right to the door the 
number of men engaged in delivery alone 
is as large or larger than the number en- 
gaged in producing the milk. The aver- 
age day’s work for a driver is to deliver 
250 quarts of milk, which means a cost of 
about four cents for delivery alone. 

In addition to the cost of delivering 
there is also the cost of pasteurizing, bot- 
tling, caps for bottles, and the expensive 
equipment needed for pasteurizing, bot- 
tling, washing bottles, and the like. Add 
to this the necessary overhead for keep- 
ing accounts, management, advertising, 
and losses of milk and bottles for one rea- 
son or another and delivery becomes an 
expensive process. Freight charges also 
mount up rapidly on milk and limit the 
shipping radius. 

Thus far no one has found a really 
cheap method of delivering milk. The 
bulkiness, extreme perishability, and the 
sanitary precautions necessary in handling 








By 
COLONEL L. BROWN 


milk as compared with other essential 
Pos- 
sibly the use of paper containers, less du- 
plication of delivery routes, and reduc- 
tion of spoilage will help but it is safe to 
say that distribution costs will always take 
the larger part of your milk dollar. 

Next in importance to the fresh milk 
is butter and this is distributed at relative- 
ly little cost as compared with milk. 
Sixty-five to seventy per cent of the dol- 
lar you spend for butter goes back to the 
producer, Yet even so the average pro- 
ducer receives more when he sells fresh 
milk than when he sells cream to go into 
butter, the reason being that he receives a 
lower unit price for his milk. 


foods indicate why it costs so much. 


HE first step in butter manufacture is 
the collection of the cream. The farm- 
haul the direct to the 
creamery where the butter is churned or it 


ers may cream 

may be hauled to cream stations and then 
shipped to the central plant—in trade par- 
lance a_ centralizing plant—and there 
churned. The creamery, or a whole chain 
of creameries, may be operated by a farm- 
ers’ cooperative association, or by an in- 
dependent company. 

From the creamery the butter goes di- 
rect to a wholesaler or a commission man. 
Formerly much of the butter was shipped 
on commission to be sold for the account 
of the creamery but the competition is so 
keen nowadays that the wholesalers pay 
for the butter on the basis of market price, 
day of arrival. As a rule the wholesaler 
sells to a jobber and the jobber in turn 
sells to retailers, restaurants, clubs, ho- 
tels, hospitals, and the like. The next 
step, of course, is the consumer. 

Within the past five years large quanti 
ties of butter have been purchased direct 
from the creameries by the chain stores, 
thus eliminating the wholesalers and job- 
bers but not their functions. Apparently 
the chains have been able to distribute 
just a trifle cheaper but the difference is 
not great. 

Butter is distributed on narrow margins 
and there have been instances within the 
past year when the consumer paid only 
four or five cents per pound more than 
the wholesale value of the butter. 

One interesting middleman in butter 
distribution is the butter printer. In most 
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instances butter is shipped to market in 
tubs that contain about sixty-three pounds 
net. When butter is made into the quar- 
ter, half, and pound prints, cubes, and 
rolls, the work is either done in the plant 
of a big wholesaler or chain store or else 
in the plant of a specialist who does noth- 
ing except cut the butter into the desired 
weights and shapes. For this he charges 
a very nominal fee but the additional cost 
of waxed paper and carton adds around 
three cents per pound. 


The distribution of cheese is very sim- 
ilar to that of butter except that a cheese 
In some 
instances the larger cheese manufacturers 
have their own wholesale organizations 
that sell to the jobbing trade. However, 
it is probable most of our cheese passes 
from cheese factory to wholesaler and 
then through the hands of jobbers and re- 
tailers before it reaches consumers. The 
jobbers or “wagon men” are important in 


factory replaces the creamery. 


cheese distribution. 

Package cheese has made rapid strides 
in popularity within the past decade and 
this has given rise to cheese processors 
blend, 

Usually this is done by a large 


who pasteurize, and package 
cheese. 
organization which does both processing 


and wholesaling. 


VAPORATED 


widely used every year, and especial- 


milk is being more 
ly so since it has been found suitable for 


infant feeding. Evaporated milk passes 
from the manufacturing plant to whole- 
salers or brokers who sell to chain stores 
the 


turers have their own sales offices in the 


and jobbers. Sometimes manufac- 
larger cities and these do the actual whole- 
saling, leaving the jobbers to supply the 
retail trade. 


There are a number of other milk 


products including condensed milk, both 
the milk 


grocer’s shelves and the bulk condensed 


familiar condensed we see on 
which is sold mainly to bakers and con- 
fectioners. The bulk condensed milk may 


be cither whole or skim condensed milk 
and while a big business is done in these 
products it is seldom seen by the average 
consumer. Skim milk powder, whole milk 
powder, and casein are handled in much 
the same and 


ated milk. 


way as condensed evapor 


Some large concerns in the dairy field, 
both farmers’ co-operatives and indepen- 
dent concerns, are so equipped that if the 
market is overloaded with any particular 
dairy product they can shift their produc- 
tion to something else. For example, if 
there is too much fluid milk they have the 
making butter, cheese, 
milk. This 


practice is even more prevalent in Hol 


alternatives of 
condensed, or evaporated 
land than here; that is, a greater number 
of factories are equipped to produce sev- 
eral different Most of 


dairy products. 
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our large companics effect this result by 
having creameries, and 
cheese plants to which the surplus is ship- 


condenseries, 


ped rather than having a single factory 
that can produce all products. 

Eggs are handled by much the same 
fact the 
term “butter and eggs” is almost as insep- 


class of trade as butter and in 
arable as “ham and eggs”. In some in- 
stances collected 
storekcepers, who in turn cither ship them 


eggs are by country 
to commission men and wholesalers in the 
big markets or else sell them to a country 
shipper or packer who collects, candles, 
the 
function of assembling at shipping point 


and packs carloads. In any event 


is the first step. Tremendous quantities 
of eggs are now being handled by large 
cooperatives, particularly in the Far West, 
and these now ship not only carloads but 
whole trainloads to their sales branches 
in Atlantic Seaboard markets. 

The large wholesalers depend primarily 
on the shippers and packers who ship in 
carload lots and who often have a num- 
ber of plants scattered over good produc- 
ing territory. The wholesalers of eggs, in 
turn, sell to the jobbers just as the butter 
wholesalers did, and in fact many firms 
handle both commodities. 

The 


carloads of eggs at a time and do their 


chain stores now purchase whole 
own wholesaling and jobbing just as they 


do with butter. This practice is becom- 
ing more common every year. 

Large quantities of eggs finally reach 
the public as ingredients of other foods, 


notably baked goods, noodles, and mayon- 


naise. These eggs are prepared by a 
special class of dealers known as egg 
breakers who purchase their supplies 
either from country shippers or whole- 
sale dealers, break the eggs into large 
tins and then freeze them at relatively 


In some instances they 
the 
They may sell 


low temperatures. 


separate yolks and whites to meet 


needs of certain trades. 
cither direct to the large manufacturers of 
food products or to jobbers who in turn 


sell the smaller manufacturers. 


agree is collected hy country 
shippers or packers—often the same 
firms that handle eggs—and cither dressed 
and packed for shipment in their packing 
plants or clse shipped to market alive for 
the 
the larger packers of dressed poultry and 


Hebrew and Italian trade. Some of 
eggs maintain their own salaried represen- 
tatives in terminal markets to sell to the 
wholesale and jobbing trade but the more 
common practice is to ship to a wholesaler 
after the 
the hands of a jobber and retailer before 


which poultry passes through 


reaching the cosnumer. Cooperatives and 
chain stores are factors at times in much 
the same way as with butter and eggs. 
Live poultry instead of being sold out- 
right to a wholesaler is frequently shipped 





on a commission basis; that is, the whole- 
saler or commission merchant sells for the 
He- 


brews are the chief buyers of live poultry 


account of the shipper on a fee basis. 


and hence it is handled by a special trade. 
from the commission 
men and have the poultry killed in accord- 


The jobbers buy 


orthodox Hebrew laws and 


then sell to 
or to retailers. 


ance with 


either the consumers direct 

The costs of distributing poultry prod- 
ucts vary somewhat with the quality of 
the the 
more closely the product is graded at 
shipping point the less it costs to handle 
in city markets. Eggs that require re- 
candling and which contain a number of 
eggs per 
distribute. 


product. Generally speaking, 


defective cost 


more to 


case naturally 
However, the 


ducer receives around fifty-five to sixty 


pro- 


cents out of the consumer’s dollar spent 
for eggs and probably about the 
amount for poultry. 


S 


poultry products distribution. 
companies in field retain 
staffs to study methods of improving the 


same 


OME mention should be made of the 
importance of research in dairy and 
The larger 
this technical 
products and thereby facilitating distribu- 
tion. Without a doubt this research work 
has been of distinct advantage to produc- 
ers and consumers as well as the distribu- 
tors themselves. 

Since storage plays an important part 
of these products it is 
worth while to note the importance of re- 
Butter, eggs and 


in distribution 


frigerating companies. 
poultry all have flush seasons and the sur- 
plus must be held over until the period 
Without facilities for 
products the 


of scarcity arrives. 
keeping dairy and poultry 
prices would mount to extremely high 
levels at some periods of the year only to 
oversupplies and prices 


be followed by 


ruinously low to producers at other times. 


Some comment, too, might be made of 
the future trading operations in butter and 
eggs that are conducted by the New York 
and Chicago Mercantile Exchanges. These 
future boards operate much the same as 
in wheat and cotton and when properly 
wholesalers and jobbers to 
hedge their holdings and thereby prevent 


used allow 


losses. Future boards are frequently used 
for purely speculative purposes as_ well 
but strange as it may seem speculative 
activities seldom make the speculators any 
richer. This past season, in fact, specu- 
lators have lost heavily, 

The real road to market includes either 
country shipper or cooperative associa- 
tion, a chain store, or in licu of a chain 
store, a wholesaler, jobber, and retailer. 
There are other roads but most dairy and 
products—milk and 
travel this route. 


poultry cream ex- 


cepted 
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The House In Good Taste 


By 
SALLY HOLMES 


Homemaking Center 


INCE good taste in one’s house does 

not depend upon the size of one’s 

purse, it is within the reach of all 

who wish to make a home, whether it be 

a one room apartment in the heart of a 

great city or a twenty room house in the 
country. 

We have happily emerged 

would 


from. that 


drab period when it have been 
almost immoral to use color 


with the delicious abandon we do today. 


considered 


It is no longer necessary to be ultra con- 
However, 
if one 1s totally lacking in color or decor- 


servative to be in good taste. 


ative sense, I advise her to play safe, and 
choose conservative wall papers, floor cov- 
It is most impor- 
tant to take plenty of time before furnish- 


erings and draperies. 


ing one’s home for the first time; far bet- 
ter to put up with a little discomfort for 
a few months or even a year and give 
thoughtful consideration to the choosing 
of furniture, a few good objets d’art and 
the blending of colors. Don’t strain after 
an effect, it is always apparent and some- 
quite disastrous; 
startling and dramatic arrangement one 


times remember the 
may sce in a large department store or 
decorator’s shop, is not one to live with 
day in and day out, for it rarely expresses 
that indefinable something which one feels 
when entering a tastefully arranged home 

one which radiates graciousness and 
charm, 

It is quite stimulating to select 
furniture today, when we are no 
longer hampered by set rules— 
no deadly 3-piece over- stuffed 
davenport, large and medium 
chairs in the same uninterest- 
One 
not have monotony; the Law- 


ing taupe covers. need 
son type sofa in a figured or 


plain repp, adds charm to a 
small room. 
Ann 


ce rvered 


A graceful Queen 


wing chair or a chintz 


barrel chair may be 
used with this and if there is 
a fire-place, the love-seat just 
seems to beside it 


with the 


belong 
inviting coffee 
table near by, end tables with 
pewter or glazed pottery lamps, 
beek-ends 
books, 


and smoking accessories fur- 


parchment shades, 
with 


one’s favorite 


nish the necessary touches in 


the way of comfort. The one 
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A model bedroom. 


or two. grayed 


green, egg plant, 
or rose taupe occa- 
sional chairs of 
Hepplewhite can 
be used nicely; a 
drum 
Queen 


table, a 
Ann or 
Win- 


throp secretary, all 


Governor 


go well together. 
Careful grouping 
of furniture, soft, 
mellow colors, a 
rug of chenille 
that just sinks into 
the background; 
brass candlesticks 
or pieces of pewter 
on the mantle 
piece, and two or 
brass that pick 


up and reflect the colors so alluringly, a 


three other pieces of 
few good etchings of prints, and if one 
is fortunate, a really fine painting,—these 
are things that go far toward making a 
room easy to live in, 

Avoid 


try to follow the architectural lines of the 


restless grouping of furniture, 


rooms as much as possible. Refrain from 


too ornate decoration, such as cheap 
Polychrome lamp bases and fluffy silk 
shades, fancy sofa cushions, too many 
pieces of bric-a-brac, ash trays or family 


photographs, all having no relation § to 


their surroundings. There is one excep- 


books 
may be left everywhere and will add a 


tion however and that is they 





Both rooms are from the Homemaking 
Center, New York City 





An attractive dining room 


note of distinction to their surroundings. 


Today we have more to choose from in 
furnishings, modern 


the way of house 


kitchen equipment, and decorative fabrics, 


especially the synthetic silks, than ever 
before. In fabrics there are colors rang 
ing from pastels to the deepest richest 


hues, lovely reproductions of old French 
Toile de 
and the 


Jouy, or ultra modern designs, 
children have not been forgotten 


little Noah’s Ark-like 


figures strutting across expanses of the 


for we find. stiff 


ever popular glazed chintz, and what more 


entertaining for the nursery than Tony 


Sarg’s wall paper? 
When the walls are painted in cream, 


putty, or peach, it is a simple matter to 


choose figured drape for 
the window treatment, using 
either cotton voile, mar- 


quisette, organdy, or Chunda 


gauze for glass curtains li 


the drapes are of the rayon 
or silk damasks, glass curtains 


of celanese or American bem- 


berg voile are more in keep 
ing. A heavy quality glazed 
chintz (lined if you~ wish, 
thought not necessary) or 


blocked 


year around 


good the 
Many Wo 


men have thought these 


linen is 


f | 
POO 


taste only during the summet 


season, but with the return 
to early American and cight 
eenth century English fash 
ions, they are once mort 


demand Fortunately the 


dusty velours at 


back _ seat But 


heavy 
taking a 
avoid too 
(Continued on page 24) 


whatever the fabric, 
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Interesting Notebooks 


MARGARET STOLBENBACH 
Canton, Ohio 


UDGING from my own past experi- 
J ences, notebooks in homemaking 
classes can either be objects of de- 
spair and doubt or evidence of delight 
and interest. The struggle for correct 
spelling, neatness, and originality is al- 
most endless, and unless the work is suc- 
cessfully done it has not permanent value. 
The most that we can hope for in writ- 
ten records of activities is that the pupils 
will use them as the foundation of their 
own work in homemaking all through 
their lives. This sounds like a great deal 
to strive for, but if we make the program 
broad and flexible enough some of it is 
bound to take root. 

In presenting this problem to my 
classes, I usually put great emphasis on 
the notebook work during the first few 
weeks of the course. I find that this saves 
grief later on, and gives the pupil some 
idea of what I expect. 

Notebook work is one of the best 
agencies I know for detecting and de- 
veloping originality in a child, and in a 
field as broad as ours, the scope is al- 
most endless. I do not ask my class to 
take down neat and orderly accounts of 
the wisdom that daily falls from my lips; 
rather I encourage them to write down 
the parts of the lesson that interest them 
the most. Of course, there must be some 
order to these thoughts, so I advise them 
to keep their notebooks in whichever way 
appeals to them the most—outline, scrap- 
book, or diary. 

The outline form is the one in most 
common use now, and it is the one most 
adaptable to cooking laboratory work. 
Records of the recipes may be written 
or pasted in the notebooks, and illustra- 
tions, either free hand or magazine cut- 
outs added. On the backs of these same 
sheets, the girls often record home proj- 
ects which have followed their class work. 
The following is an example of this: 
“Mother and I canned a bushel of to- 
matoes in less than one hour. They were 
good and they did not spoil, because two 
weeks after we canned them we opened 
a jar and they were all right. Mother 
is very glad that I taught her the cold 
packing method.” 

When marketing and menu making 
work is in progress, the lessons are fol- 
lowed by price lists from the newspapers 
and reports are given from current mag- 
azines and books. One girl handed me 
a notebook last week which had been 
bound in brilliant blue oilcloth and I 
was glad to give her extra credits for 
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‘the facts that interest her the most. 


the thought and time she had given to 
that work. 

Of course, poster work fills in here ex- 
cellently, as well as illustrated food budg- 
ets, food value charts, and plans for bal- 
anced meals. For example, my classes 
at present are simply fascinated with the 
idea of dividing a dollar into five parts 
showing the proportion that should be 
spent for various classes of food as; 1. 
Milk and cheese, 2. meats, poultry, and 
fish. 3. fruits and vegetables, 4. sugar fat 
and flavorings, 5. breads and cereals. 
They will work out these charts in a 
circular manner with colored pictures of 
the fods instead of the words. 

The scrapbook type is very popular in 
classes devoted to sewing, child care, deco- 
ration, and home management. This 
method is also an excellent way of using 
the advertising material that comes to us 
from time to time. 

It is necessary to have some form in a 
scrapbook, so the girls usually group 
their material according to the problems 
they are illustrating. Just now our study 
of linen is being helped by the large 
amount of illustrated material available on 
linen made in this country and abroad 
both by hand and machine. Incidentally, 
the teacher is learning many new facts 
about linen along with the pupils. 

The scrapbook offers opportunity to use 
short magazine and newspaper articles 
about the problems we study, and a place 
can always be found for price lists. All 
through this work the girls are urged to 
collect and illustrate the facts which in- 
terest them the most, and once their in- 
terest is aroused, the notebook problem is 
all but solved. 

The diary type of notebook is very 
effective and it works especially well with 
younger girls. Under this system each 
lesson is dated and the pupil writes down 
Il- 
lustrations, price lists, samples, and pic- 
tures may follow each lesson and I al- 
ways give extra credit when such material 
is added. 

As I have mentioned before, I develop 
and emphasize these ideas very strongly 
at first; check notebooks very carefully 
the first month and after that the pupils 
are able to care for themselves. I have 
found that a flexible notebook project not 
only arouses more interest in class work, 
but it leads to observation and study of 
similar material outside of class. The 
summary given below may clarify some of 
these ideas. 






To be really good, a note book: 
1. Must be neat and orderly. 
2. Should be original. 
3. May be kept in outline, diary, or 

scrapbook form. 

4. Should have all illustrative mate- 
rial follow the lesson or problem it 
it applies to. 

. Should have all samples the same 
size. 

6. Should be complete and connected. 
Otherwise it has no value. 


The Up-To-Date Teacher 


Reprinted from the Educational Press Bulletin 
Springfield, Ill. 


HE up-to-date teacher is one who 

budgets her time so that she has at 
least one half hour daily for professional 
improvement, 

She arranges for reference material and 
her illustrative material in available form. 

She makes her department an inspira- 
tional, home-like place for her students. 
and sees that it exemplifies good ideas of 
home-making. 

She becomes acquainted with and co- 
operates with the specialists or workers 
in her community such as the farm bu- 
reau worker, the school or community 
nurse, the chairman of the home econom- 
ics department of the woman’s club and 
the president of the parent-teachers or- 
ganization. 

She becomes acquainted with the par- 
ents and homes of her students. 

She ties up the class work with home 
interests. 

She helps her girls to select home prac- 
tices and home projects that fit their pre- 
sent needs and home activities. 

She leads her students to accept respon- 
sibility. 

She makes definite plans for each les- 
son for each day in the year. 

She plans each day’s lesson so that ev- 
ery girl can work to the maximum of her 
ability. 

She keeps accurate records of equip- 
ment and finances of her department. 

She criticises each day’s work to deter- 
mine its good points and its weaknesses. 

She devises means of checking what in- 
formation, skills, appreciations and ideals 
her students have acquired. 

She organizes a home economics club if 
there is a need for it. 

She correlates her home economics in- 
struction with the other school subjects. 

She promotes an interest in adult edu- 
cation wherever possible. 

She is a member of the N. E. A., the 
State Teachers’ Association and the State 
Home Economics Association. 

She admits her defects and endeavors 
to turn them to good account. 

She lives in the community where she 
teaches and takes an active part in its ac- 
tivities. 


on 
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An Old-Time Cooking School 


Here is another of the series of illus- 
trations we have been publishing showing 
the early beginnings of Home Economics 
training. Interest in the necessity of good 
food and “the desirability of directing fe- 
male labor back into domestic affairs” led 
te the formation of a number of cooking 
schools by various educational and philan- 
thropic associations and private agencies 
and one of the most noted of these was 
that founded by Juliet Corson in New 
York City in 1876. In the very interest- 
ing history of the Home Economics 
movement that appears in “The Bureau of 
Home Economics; Its History, Activities 
and Organization” by Paul V. Betters, 
published by The Brookings Institute of 
Washington, D. C., as one of the service 
monographs of the United States Govern- 
ment, we find the following brief descrip- 
tion of her work: “About 1873 Juliet 
Corson, who was secretary of a philan- 
thropic institution concerned with prepar- 
ing women for gainful occupations, be- 
came convinced of the desirability of di- 
recting female labor back into domestic 
In 1876 she opened a cooking 
school in New York City, giving lessons 
to cooks and housewives, as well as to 


affairs, 
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very young girls. In 1877 she did a great 
deal to popularize the idea of economy 
through scientific buying and preparing of 
foods, by the publication and circulation 
of fifty thousand copies of her little 
pamphlet on ‘Fifteen Cent Dinners fos 
Working Men’s Families’. After two 
years of marked success the cooking: 
school was incorporated.” 


In the September number of PractIcAL 
Home Economics the frontispiece shows 
groups in the earlier cooking class con- 
ducted at the Women’s Free Training 
School (the philanthropic institution men- 
tioned above). The illustration 
here is one that originally appeared in 
Leslie’s Weekly for April 7, 1877, and 
shows Miss Corson explaining the prepa- 
rations of a French dinner as the inter- 


shown 


ested members watch the chef work. 
According to the article which accom- 

panied this print, Miss Corson held “regu- 

lar matinees” attended by “a large and 


appreciative audience.” Under her sys- 
tem, twelve consecutive lessons constituted 
The dealt with 


stock for Scotch broth, 


a course. first lesson 


“general soup, 


pea soup, consommé, vermicelli, and spin- 


ach soup.” The second covered fish pre 
pared in all third ragouts, 
blanquettes, and curries of meat, 
roasts. In the fourth lesson the pupils 
were taught other meat dishes and the 
fifth was devoted to the tooking of poul- 
try and game. The 
with vegetables, the seventh with maca- 
roni, the eighth with eggs; the ninth and 


ways, the 
also 


sixth lesson dealt 


tenth lessons were on bread, biscuits, cake, 
and pies, and the eleventh and twelfth on 
special cooking for invalids and children 
Miss Corson gave her pupils a great deal 
of knowledge in a short period! 

These lessons were held weekly, with 
the students taking notes on the demon- 
strations of the chef and Miss Corson’s 
At the end 


of each, “they were rewarded with a repast 


explanations and comments. 


from the viands cooked during the day.” 

The Leslie’s Weekly ap- 
proved highly of Miss Corson and her 
It was, they said, “a reform in 


editors of 


school. 
the right direction, a bold step in the line 
of women’s rights in which all mankind, 
regard for the 
comfort, quietness, delightful com- 
placency of the stomach, will heartily bid 


possessing a reasonable 


and 
her Godspeed.” 
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HE contribution of home economics 
research to several other fields has 


been recognized during the past 
year by repeated calls for co-operation 
with various outside agencies, says Dr. 
Louise Stanley, Chief of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, in her annual report 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. Among 
the organizations and activities which 


looked to the bureau for research 
data or advisory assistance are the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, the Washington Child 


the Cotton 


have 


Research 


Center, and Textile Insti- 


tute. 

In the foods and nutrition division of 
the bureau, new summary tables on the 
proximate composition of 121 classes and 
fresh vegetables have been 
With the in- 
crease in the variety of fresh vegetables 


varieties of 
completed and are in press. 


in the American dietary there has been 
a growing demand from nutrition work- 
ers for reliable information on the chem- 
ical composition of certain vegetables not 


included in the older standard  fuod- 
composition tables. 
Vitamin studies have revealed facts 


about foods not hitherto looked upon as 
Water- 
melon is a good source of vitamins A and 
C and but 
amounts of B and G, bureau investigators 


valuable sources of vitamins. 


contains small delectable 


found. One variety of ripe olives proved 
to be a good source of vitamin A. Studies 
of the vitamin B, C and G content of a 
commercial banana powder showed that 
this powder was equal, weight for weight, 
to fresh bananas in content of vitamin 
B, the anti-neuritic vitamin, but that it 
coutained very little vitamin C, and only 
one-sixth the vitamin G content of fresh 


bananas. A report is being published on 


the results of vitamin studies of three 
varieties of spinach, both fresh and 
canned. 

Home Economics investigators com- 


pleted a study of pellagra in South Caro- 
the 
fam- 


made of 
that the 
ilies affected by pellagra have a diet that 


lina. Analyses’ thus far 


facts in the case indicate 
is too low in calcium, iron, protein, and 
in vitamins A, B, and C, as well as de- 
ficient in vitamin G, the pellagra-preven- 
tive factor. The results from these studies 
that without much 
cost, intelligent choice of 


indicate increase in 
food materials 
could add to these restricted diets enough 


vitamin G to prevent pellagra. 


Some quality tests of vegetable foods, 


especially potatoes and rice, have been 


started in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 


These tests demonstrated 
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Home Economics Research Gains in Interest 


that storage conditions affect materially 
the cooking quality of potatoes because of 


the accumulation of sugar in potatoes 
held at low temperatures. This point is 
of practical significance to restaurant 


keepers, manufacturers of potato chips, 
and those engaged in handling potatoes 
for either of these groups. 

The work on the palatability of meat, 
handled in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, has continued. So far 
there appears to be no definite relation 
between roasting temperature and the ten- 
and flavor of beef and lamb 
roasts. There is, however, a close rela- 
tion between cooking loss, or shrinkage, 


derness 


and oven temperature. The bureau recom- 
mends reduction of the oven temperature 
after searing the meat in a_ hot 
This prevents the shrinkage that occurs 
when all of the cooking is done in a hot 


oven. 


oven, 

Studies of standards and cost of living 
have been completed for three groups of 
families—farm families, families of busi- 
ness and professional men living in cities, 
and families receiving mothers’ pensions. 
Investigators have prepared reports cover- 
ing the food and clothing expenditures of 
the farm group and all items in the fam- 
ily budget for the two latter groups. Dur- 
ing the year the bureau initiated a new 
group of families living in 

Appalachian highlands in 
An annotated bibliography of 


study of a 
the southern 
Kentucky. 
more than 200 titles has been prepared 
covering all the important standard and 
cost of living studies that have been made 
in the United States. 


The study of how homemakers use their 
time has been extended during the year 
to include city households in order that 
comparison may be made between rural 
and urban conditions. Records have been 
received from over 500 college graduates 
living in cities, a fairly uniform and rela- 
tively favored group as to economic and 
social status. These afford a significant 
contrast with the larger group of rural 
The re- 
indicate the 
homemakers over- 


homemakers previously studied. 
time studies 


which 


sults of these 


extent to are 
burdened or otherwise in various types of 
homes and at various periods of the fam- 
ily’s life, and the extent of which labor- 
saving equipment the use of 
mercial products and services reduce the 
time required for housekeeping. 


and com- 


For the first time since the organiza- 
tion of the clothing and textile division, 
the bureau has been able to study wool 


utilization. It has been giving special 
attention to the utilization of cotton for 
garments and household purposes.  In- 
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vestigations on the deterioration of cot- 
ton materials during laundering have been 
continued, as have studies of starch and 
other finishes. 

The work on children’s clothing has 
continued to meet a widespread demand. 
To date, 325,000 copies of leaflets de- 
scribing self-help clothing have been dis- 
tributed, principally in answer to individ- 
ual requests. Two exhibits of the gar- 
ments have been in constant demand and 
have been sent to twenty-five child clinics, 
schools, and 
A new close-woven, wind-proof 


nursery extension confer- 
ences. 
American cotton fabric, not yet named, 
was found to be unusually suitable for 


children’s winter out-of-door playsuits. 
Fourteen publications were issued by 
the bureau during the year, or are in press 
now. In every line of work, the intor- 
the bureau have 
flected the growing demand of home- 
makers, teachers, and all groups 
cerned with the production and consump- 


mation services of re- 


con- 


tion of the goods and services used in the 
home, for scientific facts gathered from 
the home economics standpoint. 


NEW FIELD OF SERVICE OFFERED 


The Federal Office of Education in 
Washington, D. C., has established a new 
service in the field of special educational 
problems, the aim of which will be to as- 
sist school systems throughout the coun- 
try in planning for the education of chil- 
dren who are mentally or emotionally of 
exceptional type. Through this 
studies will be initiated and conducted 
concerning educational and social needs 
of mentally deficient or backward children, 
of children with specific educational and 
mental handicaps, and of psychopathic or 
nervously unstable children. It will report 
work that is being done in various centers 
on behalf of such children, and will co- 


service 


operate with school officials in the organi- 
zation of special classes and programs. 
The work will be a part of the division 
of special problems, and will be under 
the immediate direction of Elise H. Mar- 
tens, specialist in the education of excep- 
tional children. Miss Martens is a grad- 
uate of the University of California. She 
has done postgraduate work there and at 
Stanford University from which she will 
take a Ph. D. degree during the year. She 
has been connected with the bureaus of 
research and guidance in the school sys- 
tems of Oakland and Berkeley, Calif., in 
connection with has worked 
extensively with exceptional pupils. A 
cooperative relationship with the program 
of child adjustment in Berkeley—will be 
continued as part of Miss Martens’ work. 


which she 
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Durene shorts, bandeau and stock- 
ings — dainty, practical, long-wear- 
ing... Children’s durene union suits 

light in weight and extremely 
durable . . . A pull-over shirt of 
durene — comfortable, remarkably 
absorptive — looks like new after 
every laundering. 


The Finest Mereerized 
Is Soft. Dull-Lustred Durene 


r \HE finest mercerized cotton yarn, and the hosiery 


and underwear into which it is knit, now have a 
distinguishing name—the name durene...The Durene 
Association of America, composed of leading manu- 
facturers of mercerized yarns, has standardized this 
quality, and is establishing the word durene as a gen- 
eric name that stands for specific essentials of value. 
Only one bale of cotton out of twenty-five grown is 


fine enough to meet durene requirements. 






























Cotton 


The outstanding characteristics of durene are a 
permanent soft lustre, greatly increased tensile strength, 
elasticity and durability. Durene is remarkably absorp- 
tive, launders perfectly, and is priced moderately. 
Leading manufacturers are now stamping or labeling the 
durene name on durene hosiery and underwear, which 
you will find at most good stores. You will want to know 
more about durene. Write us for descriptive literature 


which will be interesting and valuable in your work. 





Quality begins with the yarn 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City - MEMBERS: ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
\MERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO., Mount Holly, N. C. + DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. + HAMPTON COMPANY, Easthampton, Mass. 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. - SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. + STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Reviews of Current Books 


and Pamphlets 


English Children’s Costume since 1775, 
drawn and described by Iris Brooke with 
an introduction by James Laver. A. and 
C. Black, Ltd., London. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1930. Price $2.00. 

“English Children’s Costume since 1775” 
would be a source of pure delight to any- 
one interested in delicate drawing and 
coloring, authentic and charming notes on 
costume history, or beautiful printing and 
make-up. Miss Brooke is a scholar and an 
artist—with a sense of humor and a love 
of children. Her book deals with the 
gradual evolution of children’s dress in 
England, and she treats it with supreme 
charm. 

Under her hands the subject is neither 
dry or technical on the one hand, vague 
or inaccurate on the other. There is more 
space given to the illustrations than to the 
text, which consists enurely of notes ex- 
plaining the drawings and noting trends 
shown by them. The period is treated 
in groups of about five years each, with 
illustrations and notes for each group. 
The drawings are delicately and beauti- 
fully done, many of them colored, all of 
them showing us real children in charac- 
teristic poses. Some of the costumes are 
quaint and lovely, some of them awkward 
and extreme. The notes are invariably 
interesting and often witty. 

Miss Brooke’s book is one that would 
prove valuable to any teacher planning a 
costume play or party or giving a course 
in costume. It would certainly interest 
her students more than any regular text 
book on the subject, and give them more 
information they would assimilate and re- 
member. 


—M. E. B. 


The Boston Cooking School Cook Book, 
by Fannie Merritt Farmer. Revised edi- 
tion. Little, Brown and Company, Bos- 
ton, 1930. $2.50. 

The fact that this cook book was orig- 
inally published in 1896 and revised five 
times speaks for its worth. It is still the 
most popular cook book, and although the 
new edition differs considerably from the 
last one of seven years ago, the character 
of the book remains the same. New reci- 
pes have been added, old ones rewritten 
to bring them up to date or to adapt them 
to smaller sized families, new illustrations 
have replaced the former ones, and sever- 
al new chapter headings have been added. 
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Recognition has been given to new food 
materials, the newer types of equipment, 
including mechanical refrigeration, and 
to the increased use of cooking by tem- 
perature. In many instances what might 
almost be called a cross index system has 
been used in classifying recipes and in 
suggesting combinations that are to be 
used together. All in all Miss Alice Brad- 
ley and the staff of Miss Farmer’s School 
of Cookery have done a most creditable 
piece of work in bringing up to date the 
cook book that so many of us were 
“brought up on”. 


Desserts, by Alice Bradley. M. Barrows 
& Co., Boston, 1930. $2.00. 

Those who find dessert the most impor- 
tant part of the meal, will rejoice in a cook 
book that contains nothing but recipes for 
“good and better endings”’—some 674 of 
them. Most of these are for desserts that 
have been given in Miss Bradley’s dem- 
onstration lectures, and all of them 
have of course been carefully tested. They 
are so written that it is almost impossible 
to make a mistake in mixing or making. 
Frozen desserts, hot ones, cold ones, plain 
or elaborate ones, pie variety, cake, pas- 
tries, puddings—no matter what your re- 
quirement you will surely find it here. The 
book is sure to be a handy one to add to 
your collection, and a useful one for many 
an occasion, whether you are teaching or 
keeping house. 


Household Textiles, by Charlotte M. 
Gibbs, A. M. Third edition, revised. With 
a chapter on. rayon by Margia B. Haugh, 
Ph. B. M. Barrows and Company, Bos- 
ton, 1930. $1.50. 
~ “Household Textiles” is intended, we 
are told in the preface, as “a text in high 
school courses in textiles and, with sup- 
plementary reading, as an outline for col- 
lege work.” It covers the history and de- 
velopment of the textile arts, giving meth- 
olds of spinning and weaving and describ- 
ing modern machinery. Then Miss Gibbs 
takes up the different fibers, their charac- 
teristics, uses, and tests for their presence 
in cloth. She explains how each is used 
in making cloth and the various ‘grades 
of fabric produced, with the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. The chapter 
on rayon is clear and complete without be- 
ing too technical. 
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The latter portion of the book is de- 
voted to design and color, labor condi- 
tions, and the arts and crafts movement. 
The chapter on design is useful, though 
elementary. The sketch of labor condi- 
tions in the factories and the efforts made 
at their reform is interesting reading and 
would give the high school student some 
idea of conditions. From this chapter, 
the transition to the arts and crafts move- 
ment is natural. The author traces its 
rise from Carlyle through Ruskin to Wil- 
liam Morris and thé Pre-Raphelities and 
on to the groups of workers in England 
and this country who are following the 
tradition. It is obviously a tradition with 
which she is in complete sympathy. 

The book contains a set of laboratory 
tests for textiles as well as an index and a 
bibliography. 

—M. E. B. 


Cooking As Men Like It, by J. George 
Frederick. The Business Bourse, New 
York, 1930. $3.00. 

A readable and rather amusing book 
written in more or less novel style and 
containing a number of suggestions for 
foods that are relished by men. Written 
by a man, it should be authentic! There 
are chapters on “What Men Object to In 
Cookery,” “Masculine Diet in a Business 
Age”, “Steaks and Chops as Men Like 
Them”, and the same with fish, oysters 
and clams, “Odd Dishes no Perfect Lady 
Prefers,” “Meat Substitutes Men Won't 
Damn,” and a number of others equally 
entertaining. Part two is entitled ‘““A Gas- 
tronomic Journey Around the World,” and 
contains descriptions of the foods of a 
number of nations, all written in an in- 
teresting way. It is a good book to add to 
your collection and to look over when 
you want new ideas or to find ways of 
reaching some masculine heart. 


Pasteurizing Milk for Calf Feeding, by 
C. L. Roadhouse and R. L. Perry. Circu- 
lar No. 319, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, College of Agriculture, University 
of California. October, 1930. 


Voluntary Chains as Distributors of 
Meats and Other Perishable Goods, by E. 
L. Rhoades and E. A. Sutherland. Uni- 
versity of Chicago, October, 1930. 
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TO GOOD COFFEE 
BREWING! 


WITH INNUMERABLE methods of coffee brewing offered by cooking 
experts and dietitians, some completely at variance with others, some 
frequently unsuccessful, the coffee interests of the United States and 
Brazil decided to conduct a scientific study of coffee as a beverage. 
The work was assigned to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

After three years’ exhaustive research which included a complete 
survey of all available literature on coffee, and hundreds of laboratory 
experiments, the material was compiled and conclusions were tabu- 
lated. The late Miss Helen Louise Johnson, noted home-economics 
expert, edited and condensed the results in a booklet entitled 
“Scientific Coffee Brewing.” 

This booklet reduces coffee-making to an accurate, scientific basis. 
It not only gives a detailed study of the best method of brewing, but 
gives the “reason why” for everything. It gives a complete analysis 
of the chemical composition of coffee and its physiological effect. It 
is more accurate and complete than any other survey on coffee. Just 
mail the coupon below for a free copy. 


BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN COFFEE PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
11 Water Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your booklet, ‘Scientific Coffee Brewing.” 
Name 


4 1 ddress 






Miscellaneous News Notes 


When the tragic Nashua fire left hun- 
dreds of people in need of clothing and 
effects, the 
Department of the public schools of that 


personal Home Economics 
city realized that here was a chance to 
turn the:r abilities to practical purposes 
and bring immediate relief to many pu- 
pils and their families. 

\ sale 
vestry of a Main Street church by the 
little 
cleared, 


was conducted at once in the 


sophomore foods classes. A over 


This 


materials 


one hundred dollars was 


money was used to buy new 


from which the clothing classes of the 
High School made twelve girl’s dresses, 
sixteen pairs of pajamas, thirty-one night 
dresses, six slips, six pair of bloomers, 
and 


one boy’s suit, seven baby dresses, 


six hoy’s blouses. 
Various members of the faculty con- 
tributed money which was spent for un- 
derwear, hose, and toilet articles. Each 
High School girl who lost her possessions 
was given a box containing tooth brush, 
tooth brush holder, soap, cold cream, nail 
file, wash cloth, towel, and other necessi- 
ties. 
The 


facturing Company 


merchants and the Nashua Manu- 
with the 
department by giving substantial discounts 


cooperated 


on the articles purchased. 


In addition to this work, all wearing 
apparel for women and children brought 
into the high school by pupils was taken 
to the home economics rooms where each 
garment was cleansed, mended, pressed, 
and alterations made when necessary. The 
teachers checked up all with the 
Red Cross workers thus seeing to it that 
there Over 


six hundred garments were placed by the 


cases 
was no duplication of work. 


department. 

The whole department dropped all regu- 
lar work for three weeks, turning their 
classrooms into very busy workshops run- 
ning overtime. The spirit shown by the 
girls and their eagerness to help was quite 
remarkable. 


The New 
News Letter gives the 


York State Home Economics 
following account 
of last summer’s home economics courses 
at Cornell University. 

The popularity of home economics as 
summer school courses was evidenced by a 
27 per cent increase in students at the 
Cornell The 
were given by the College of Home Eco- 
with the State 
total of 164 
teachers of this subject were enrolled in 


summer session. courses 


nomics in cooperation 


Education Department. <A 


the classes. 
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The courses in Home Nursing, general 
orientation in Child Guidance, and Prob- 
with 
Art Essentials in Homemaking were con- 


lems in Costume Design together 
ceded to be those of greatest immediate 
help to the teacher of Homemaking. 

Child Guid- 


with 


The orientation course in 


and met 


Teachers of Homemaking 


ance was an innovation 
great 


who had had no work in child care and 


success. 
study were eager for help in teaching 
the units now required in junior and sen- 
ior high schools. 

The course in Home Nursing was de- 
sired by teachers who wanted to teach 
this subject in high school and also to 
meet the state requirements for certifica- 
tion. 

Teachers of clothing in attending the 
course in Prob'ems of Costume Design re- 
ceived new ideas for their work. 

The application of art to home furnish- 
ing and suitable projects for the state 
course in home furnishing were given in 
Art Essentials in Homemaking. 

A departure in methods of teaching 
home economics was carried out in Spec- 
ial Problems in Homemaking. This course 
was conducted in a house. The problems 
of conducting classes in all the home eco- 
nomics subjects in a house or apartment 
were made the basis of discussion. 

Other 
teachers of 


valuable to the 
FEdu- 
The 
Family, Administration and Supervisor of 
Homemaking Education; The curriculum 
of the Junior Senior High School; Edu- 


courses found 


home economics were: 
Vocational Guidance; 


cational and 


cational Measurement, and 


For Students of Education. 


Psychology 


Miss Martha Creighton, of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, has been appointed by the 
Virginia State Board of Education to as- 
sist Mrs. Ora Hart Avery in the super- 
vision of home economics education, Miss 
Creighton was born and reared in Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, and was educated in 
that She 
from Winthrop and 
taught home economics in both North and 
South She entered 
monstration work in South Carolina in 
1916 and in 1920 was made District Agent 


the public schools of place. 


graduated College 


Carolina. home de- 


in charge of this work in western North 
Carolina, where she remained until 1929. 
She was then granted leave of absence to 
study at Columbia University, from which 
place she received her degree. 

Tryouts have been placed in the curri- 
culum of home econom‘cs work in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the Mary- 


ville High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 


This work is being taught by Miss lola 
Dowden. 

The plan of a tryout course is to show 
the possibilities of a subject. Its purpose 
it to help the child find himself. It makes 
for the intelligent guidance on the part 
of the teacher and greater interest and in- 
terest efficiency on the part of the pupil. 

These courses are six weeks in dura- 
In order to acquaint the pupil with 
the possibilities of the subject and to give 


tion. 


the teacher the opportunity to study the 
student, it is dwell on all 


phases of the subject in less detail than 


necessary to 


in the usual course. 

In one class Miss Dowden had twenty 
girls. She divided the 
course into units lasting two wecks. These 


scventh grade 
units were food, clothing and home probh- 
lems. The unit taken 
the standpoint of food for growing chil- 


foods was from 
dren like themselves. 
and served two breakfasts, studying table 
Personal 


The girls planned 


service and table courtesies. 


appearance was the = standpoint from 
which the clothing problem was developed. 
The use of the sewing machine was in- 
cluded in the course. Home problems in- 
cluded cleaning rooms in the home, per- 
sonal hygiene, care of the sick person and 
room and first aid in the home. 

The result of these courses cannot be 
determined until the students have reach- 
ed high school. The girls finished the 
work showing much enthusiasm for cer- 
tain phases of home economics. 

New York State reports the opening 
of new vocational departments of home 
making in thirty-three school centers this 
fall—the largest number to be established 
in any one year since 1920, 

The growth of home economics courses 
in the central rural schools is shown by 
the fact that of thirty-two centers offer- 
ing the work this year, 11 are located in 
central rural schools. As the program of 
the central school progresses, homemaking 
work is being made an outstanding feature 
in this type of school. 

The 


that contrary to a growing popular opin- 


Extension Service Review states 
ion, the Nebraska farm woman still bakes, 
The 
of an investigation made by the Nebraska 
Experiment Station and reported in Sta- 
tion Bulletin No. 238, show that for each 
100 families studied, 42 still do all their 
baking, 92 do all or part of their baking, 
83 make butter at least for home use, 63 
can all their fruit, 99 can all or part of 
their fruit, 44 can all their vegetables, 92 
or part of 
butcher all 


churns, and helps butcher. results 


vegetables, 84 
and 96 


can all their 


home their meat, 


butcher all or part of their meat. 
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NUT AND FRUIT BREAD 


Sift 114 cups flour, 5 teaspoons Royal Baking 
Powder, 1 teaspoon salt and 14 teaspoon soda into 
a bowl. Stir in 114 cups graham flour, 1 cup seeded 
raisins cut in pieces, and }2 cup nuts cut in pieces. 
Mix !4 cup molasses and % cup brown sugar with 
114 cups milk. Add liquid to first mixture and stir 














well, 





andwich 
without the bread P 


6 es filling is important, of course 
—but the real honors go to the 
outside... two to one the bread wins 
every time! 

And it’s surprising how much like 
“something brand new” the same 
filling will seem just by spreading it 
between a different kind of bread. 

So—vary your sandwiches outside 
as well as inside. Peanut Butter Bread, 
Oatmeal Bread, Brown Bread, Nut 
and Fruit Bread, Prune Bread, Date 
Bread . . . it’s a simple matter to 
secure variety with delicious sand- 
wich breads like these! They’ re easily 
made, too—and always sure to be 
good if you use Royal, the famous 
Cream of Tartar baking powder. 

Royal Baking Powder is known all 
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over the world for its wholesomeness 
and fine baking qualities. The Cream 
of Tartar makes the difference .. . 
gives Royal-baked foods an unmis- 
takably finer flavor, a more even 
texture. 





FREE: Delicious and easily made 
recipes for Peanut Butter Bread, 
Fruit Bread, Brown Bread and many 
others...all in the Royal Cook Book. 





Grease two 12-0z. Royal tins; fill% full. Bake it 


moderate oven (875° F.) about 1 hour. 


Cool the bread in the tins, slice and put together with 
suftened butter or cream cheese for sandwiches. 








Name___ 
Address 


City 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. 160, 691 Washington St., New York City 
Please send me my free copy 
of the famous Royal Cook Book 


: State___ e 


Royal, the Cream of 
Tartar Bakine Pow- 
der. Absolutely pure. 

















An Inexpensive Teaching 
Device 


By 
Ethell Snodgrass 


State Supervisor Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Indiana 


Teachers who are on the look-out for 
devices for teaching will be interested in 
the one I saw being used by a vocational 
home making teacher. The teacher and 
pupils had collected pictures of foods 
from advertisements, mounted them on 
thin cardboard. The picture was cut out 
leaving a tab on the bottom. The janitor 
had cut two inch blocks of wood with a 
slanting cut through the middle. The tab 
on the picture fitted into this, holding the 
picture upright. 

Use of the device: The high school 
foods classes calculated the food value of 
the pictured serving and wrote this data 
on the tab. 

All the classes worked out menus, and 
set up trays showing the foods planned to 
serve in the menus. Visual education 
helps many pupils more than lists of 
words, 

It was very interesting to watch a sev- 
enth grade class select breakfasts and hear 
the class discuss and comment on the 
suitability of each girl’s breakfast. When 
the class was ready to prepare breakfasts, 
they had much more of an idea of how 
the food should look from having used 
this simple device. 

I commend it to you. 


Pepper— 
Red, White, and Black 
(Continued from page 12) 


Piper Nigrum, the Capsicum is a native 
American plant, and was unknown to a 
world growing old before America was 
born. After Columbus found that there 
was a land of promise beyond old world 
seas, the Capsicum plant took wings unto 
itself and settled down in Spain and Italy 
where it was rather extensively cultivated. 
Later the pimiento was canned in Spain 
and sent to this country and the familiar, 
gay little can with its Spanish colors was 
bought eagerly by the housewife who had 
cultivated a taste for the mild flavored 
pepper-vegetable, and who perhaps want- 
ed something to “trim up” her dishes. 
The Capsicums are low growing plants 
set in symmetrical rows like the cabbage 
or pineapple. The fruit grows to rather 
large size, as any housewife knows who 
buys the fresh red or green peppers either 
to cut up or stuff. Red pepper is the pow- 
dered ripe pod, both flesh and seeds, or 
sometimes of merely the flesh, of any 
variety of the species capsicum. And red 
pepper is not only commercially valuable 
to put into your hot baked potato, but it 
is used to enhance the piquancy of such 
products as ginger ale and ginger snaps. 
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Cayenne pepper, which is a powerful 
stimulant, may be used by those who like 
to produce a “heat” sensation without the 
effect of a narcotic, as it will produce a 
general glow throughout the body. It is 
said even to be an aid to digestion, especi- 
ally of vegetables. It is distinguished from 
red pepper in that it is obtained only from 
small fruited capsicums with narrow red 
pods. Cayenne peppers are cultivated in 
tropical and subtropical countries, these 
including our own Southern States. Cay- 
enne pepper is distinguished not only by 
the peculiar character of its composition, 
but in being made in two different ways, 
first by drying the pods and then grinding 
them to a fine powder, and then fol- 
lowing this process by mixing the cayenne 
with yeast, flour, and water, making into 
small cakes, and baking hard. 

Paprika is of the pimiento type of pep- 
per, aromatic, sweet, mild, of a delicious 
unusual flavor. It is made by drying and 
grinding two distinctive types of capsi- 
cums, the Hungarian paprika, and the 
Spanish paprika or pimienta, which is 
sweeter than the Hungarian type, has 
thick walls and is even more agreeably 
aromatic than the other. Paprika, as we 
all know, is very delicious sprinkled in a 
hot, buttered baked potato, or used in any 
seasoning for which red or cayenne pep- 
per is too pungent. 

When one considers what the Spanish 
call the pimienta, and what we term pi- 
miento, we are considering finally “pep- 
pers as a vegetable” since the household 
use of this American plant is rather ex- 
tensive in the fresh, canned and dried 
types. The fresh pimiento stuffed and 
baked is a delicious product, while the 
canned pimiento in whole form may not 
only be effectively used in stuffing and 
baking, but in the many large decorative 
Iorms in which it could not be used in 
small pieces. The American plant is now 
grown and canned extensively in Georgia 
and California and is more widely used by 
the housewife than if it could only be 
obtained fresh in the market. 

American canning process for the pimi- 
ento is a meticulous and careful process. 
Pimientos for canning purposes should be 
large, smooth skinned, deep red, and of 
a sweet flavor. 

The ripe pimiento is roasted until the 
skin may be easily removed, and this is 
accomplished by passing the pimientos 
through an iron cylinder, which slowly 
rotates. When they are hot enough they 
go to the peeling tables, where their skins 
are “slipped from them,” and they are 
cored and stemmed. The brittle pimiento 
flesh is thus softened to be flattened 
easily and slipped whole into the cans. 

The specimens selected for their per- 
fection are packed tightly in the cans 
very much as a solid pack tomato. In 
some canneries a small amount of liquid 
is added. Because of the solid consis- 
tency of the pack the cans must be ex- 
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hausted very thoroughly, sometimes about 
fifteen minutes at 212 degrees F. The 
cans are then sterilized in boiling water 
for about thirty minutes. 

The tabasco which we use for its pun- 
gent, spicy taste is a special long podded 
red pepper which is cultivated chiefly in 
Louisiana. It is pungent and snappy, and 
eagerly sought by those who like very 
hot, peppery seasoning in oysters, meats, 
and any food which is enhanced by a spicy 
fillip. 


The House In Good Taste 
(Continued from page 15) 
fussy window treatments even in bed- 
rooms. 

Limited space prevents my going into 
every room in detail but I should like 
to emphasize the charm of a color en- 
semble in the bedroom, closets, and bath. 
For example, if one is doing one’s bed- 
room in peach and green, use peach sheets 
on the bed and a green spread or vice 
versa, pick this up in the drapes, rugs, 
walls, and dressing table, and carry the 
color through in the closets with all the 
dainty accesories now available. In the 
bathroom, choose the delightfully colored 
towels and mats, painted glass toilet reqni- 
sites, etc., employing some black to bring 
out color values. <A figured wall paper 
with peach or egg-shell ground calls 
for window drapes of plain green glazed 
chintz, organdy, or taffeta, trimmed in 
peach, the same effect being carried out 
in the bedspread and dressing table. 
However if the walls are plain peach, 
then the woodwork painted in receda 
green antiqued would be a refreshing con- 
trast with curtains and dressing table of 
figured chintz in which peach and green 
predominate. A plain rug of egg shell, 
leaf brown, or green cheneille would 
complete an interesting and attractive 

The kitchen ensemble is also effective. 
One can use a new waterproof frost cloth 
for window curtains, shelving, table 
covers, and pot holders and with the gay- 
colored pots, pans, and dishes, the kitchen 
need not be a dreary place but really one 
of the most joyous rooms in the house. 
If one craves a touch of the modernistic, 
let the bathroom go modern. It lends it- 
self beautifully and forms a nice contrast 
if the rest of the house is very con- 
servative. 

The popular colors of this season for 
floor coverings are, rose taupe, medium 
blue, grayed green, walnut brown, egg 
plant, Burgundy, and Spanish red. For 
bedroom walls, we see much peach, apri- 
cot, yellow, receda green, powder blue, 
orchid and beige. Turquoise is high fash- 
ion this year and very smart is used as 
a trim in the bdroom and bath. 

In conclusion I will repeat that the house 
in good taste does not depend upon one’s 
budget nor a decorator’s training, and 
hence is within the reach of all home- 
makers. 
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—a delicious cereal or tempting, wholesome waffles 


Home Economics teachers know 
that the average American diet 
contains too little roughage. With- 
out this essential ‘‘ bulk,” consti- 
pation clogs the body. Its poisons 
may bring headaches, dizziness, 
loss of appetite and energy. 

Yet constipation can be over- 
come so easily by including a deli- 
cious cereal in the diet. Two table- 
spoonfuls of Kellogg’s Att-Bran 
daily supply the roughage needed 
to give natural relief for chronic 
and recurring cases. 


The same package serves two 


purposes. Pour out a tempting 
dish of ready-to-eat cereal. Or 
add to your cooking recipes. 
Kellogg’s Att-Bran absorbs 
moisture better than ordinary bran 
because it is cooked and krumbled. 
This is a great help in. making 
lighter, smoother-textured mufhns, 
breads, etc. Identify Kellogg’s 
A.tBran by the famous red-and- 
green package. Sold by all grocers. 
Write for a list of appetizing 
A.t-Bran recipes. Kellogg 
Company, Home Economics 
Department, Battle Creek, Mich. 


You'll enjoy Kellogg's Slumber Music, broadcast over WJZ and associated stations 


of the N. B.C. every Sunday evening from 10.30 to 11.00 (Eastern standard time). 
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Useful and Artistic Creations 


MADE WITH 


FASHION 





STUDIO FELT 


Hats, 
Pillows, 


Sport Coats, Underarm 


Bags, Table Covers, 


Caps, Banners, Etc. 








Write for Samples and Patterns 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 


Established 1899 


CHICAGO 
4029-4133 Ogden Ave. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
42 E. 20th St. 713 S. Los Angeles St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1239 Howard St. 








SEND FOR NEW BOOK OF 
“SEWING SECRETS” 


Now ready—an 

practical book of 
stitching, decorating and 
pages and 127 illustrations. Has com- 
plete charts of correct thread sizes for 
every fabric and purpose. Send letter 
and 4 cents in stamps to the Spool Cotton 
Company, ae 41-Z, 881 Broadway, 
New York 


new,  simnle. 
methods in 
finishing. 48 


entirely 
modern 











123 Food Models 


Natural Color on heavy 
cardboard for 


Home Economics Teachers 
Price $3.00 per set 


Detroit Dairy and Food Council 




















6570 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 
Have you ever seen 
really seen it? Do 


a TOWEL? 


cotton fiber made it, 


you know what kind of 
how tightly the threads 
were twisted, how closely woven? he really 
important things that mean lasting towel luxury. 
Cannon towels excel ai’ others in these particu- 
lars—as they do in high beauty at low 
Write for interesting Booklet EC. . .. Cannon 
Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


- a a 


costs. 





GOTTSCHALK’S METAL SPONGE 
y py lid It cleans and scours 


everything. Does not 
\ \) sliver, rust or scratch. 
is Keeps hands dainty. 

/ Write for information 


on this Money-Making 
plan. 






Patented 
The Little Sponge that 
does the Good Housekeepin: 
%, * Institute s 
BIG JOB housesrrnic Wom 






Metal Sponge Sales Corporation 
Lehigh and Mascher Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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nomics Department during the 


An Experiment in 
Health Education 


(Continued from page 8) 


Education Department and all the stu- 
dents who were more than seven per cent 
underweight to the Home Economics De- 
During one semester in the 9B 
out of thirteen 
the 9 B sec- 
tion of girls, ten out of eighteen gained 
normal weight. In the 9 A 
boys, five out of eight and in the 9 A sec- 


partment. 


section of boys, eleven 


gained normal weight. In 
section of 


tion of girls three out of six gained nor- 
mal weight. 

the 
health classes listed the daily 


Interest increased in project: the 
food habits 
and the physical education classes listed 
the daily habits that they were already fol- 


lowing. Then the two departments com- 


piled the accompanying Health Record 
which they asked every student in the 
high schools to follow. 

A health monitor was selected from 


each home room and a captain of the boys 
and a captain of the girls supervised the 
checking of the records each week. The 
students receiving the highest number of 
points were selected for these positions by 
the Physical Education Department. The 
met the teachers in the 
Physical Education and Home Economics 
Departments each month in order to com- 


monitors with 


plete the grades for the report cards. Each 
month the cents of normal weights 
published in the school paper, the 


rapid 


per 
were 
Orange Peel. The boys made more 
Out of the 


thirteen 


gains than the girls. sixteen 


sections of boys listed, sections 


gained in per cent of normal weights. 
school 


this year the 


are being 


During 
Health Improvement Records 
kept by all students under the supervision 
of the Physical Education Department and 
room 


present 


direction of the home 


The percent of normal weights 


under the 
teachers. 

in each section is published monthly in 
the school paper. Physical fitness is 
checked three times each semester on the 
student report Health is being 
taught by the science teacher as a regular 
subject to all students in the seventh and 
cases of under- 


cards. 


ninth years. The extreme 
weights are being sent to the Home Eco- 
club or 
periods, This club is called the 
Club and bi-weekly. 
boys and girls were selected from all 
the eleven 
ranging from eighteen 
to thirty per cent underweight. Since all 
the clubs in the school meet at the 
know 
Personality 


activity 
Personality meets 
The 
the sections of 


school, boys 


and sixteen girls, 


same 


hour, these students do not why 
they have been placed in the 
Club 
This club elected its 
conducts its activities just like all other 
The students determined the pur- 
the and chose as 


their immediate problems, the following: 


own officers and 


clubs. 


pose of organization 





1. To discover what personal traits pro- 
mote school success. 


2. To determine what social, mental, 
aud physical traits each individual should 
possess. 


To compile score cards for judges 
to inspect, study, and rank each student. 


4. To discover what traits are lacking 
in each individual and recommend im- 
provements, to be made. 

Various committees were appointed. 
One committee was appointed to plan fif- 
teen minute programs that would give 


each student a chance to develop social 
traits. Another was appointed to com- 
pile score cards, listing social, mental and 
physical traits. Another one checked at- 
tendance and conduct in meetings and dis- 
covered capabilities and talents of each 
student so that he can be encouraged to 
take part in the activities where his natur- 
al inclinations best fit him for leadership. 
Inspectors were appointed, two boys and 
two girls. Daily inspection is required in 
at least two traits and the 
the two girls ranking highest must tell us 
what they think a student should do to 


achieve this honor. 


two boys and 


The members of the group discovered 
in their very early discussions that phy- 
sical fitness is one of the prime requisites 
of school success and a factor which has 
a great deal to do with desirable personal 
and social traits. Already, captains have 
been selected and a normal weight contest 
progress. The school nurse assists 
we wish her services. Pic- 
ture slides are now being made showing 


is in 
us whenever 


the condition of the teeth of each student 
in the club. The two students making the 
slides were selected by the group because 
of special ability in pen sketching. One of 
never shown the 
school work, but 
hours in faithful 
work for Another 
is preparing a radio play to be 


the boys selected had 
slightest interest in any 
he is spending many 
this activity. 


group 


broadcast to all the rooms in_ the 
building, over our public address 
system that was installed last year. We 


have had motion picture programs, a Hal- 


lowe’en party, and many interesting mis- 


cellaneous programs planned by the stu- 
dents. 
Health will be emphasized throughout 


the semester, but indirectly, and we hope 
that rapid gains in weight will be made 
before the close of the semester. Weight 
week and 
points earned by normal weight students. 
health essential to good 
school work that too much emphasis can 


charts are being checked each 


Good is so 
not be placed upon this vital subject. It 
should demand the every 
teacher, the encouragement of every prin- 
and it should be taught by the 
Education, and Home 
Economics Departments by both direct 
and indirect methods until every student 
works for a high score in physical fitness. 


interest of 


cipal, 


Physical Science, 
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2 de Cooperative Housekeeping nomics departments of all schools in the The Ideal Home Is 
enue in a United States. Mechanically convenient. 

‘ : Clara Barton Hall is an answer to a Economically sound. 
hould College Dormitory group of critics outside the field of Home Physically healthful. 
silts (Continued from page 9) Economics. It is an answer to the popu- Mentally stimulating 

j lar statement that modern young people Morally wholesome 
ent. Lirds, glazed sweet potatoes, creamed peas, go to college only “to have a good time”. Artistically satisfying. 
cking sunset salad, hot roils and butter, blue- For here are sixty-five girls who want a Socially responsible 
| im- herry pie with frozen whipped cream. college education and are willing to work Spiritually inspiring. 

Of course there is always the possibility and make a practical application of their Founded upon mutual affection and 
inted. of a casualty in the kitchen. The soup knowledge in order to get it. respect Lita Bane 
n fif- may curdle, the whipped cream may turn . 

give at to butter, or the date torte may come out 
social i ii the oven flat and tough. But occas- 
com- § ional mishaps do not dismay the girls. 
| and 4 Even the best of cooks do have failures. 
‘d at- a The kitchen and dining rooms are on 
ddis- the ground floor of this colonial, red brick 
each 2 dormitory. The girls have the most mod- 
ed to ern equipment with which to work—an 
mar electric washing machine, gas ranges, 
rship. electric mixing machines, double deck ser- 
S and vice wagons for the dining room, an elec- 
ed in tric refrigerator which makes sparkling 
s and ice cubes and delicious frozen desserts. 
ell us 


On the first floor two comfortable par- 
lors and a reading room give a homelike 
atmosphere to the dormitory. Entertain- 


do to 


vered ing is popular in this co-operative house. 
Phy- Faculty members are often invited to 
HISItes Clara Barton Hall. Formal dinners are 
h has | given frequently during the year and the 
sonal virls receive experience in formal service. 


have When the project was started in 1928 


: many people were skeptical.'| Could col- 
ssists . i ‘ ‘ p 
: lege girls live in this dormitory and at the 
Pic- , i 
: same time carry the full amount of college 
wing : : > 
“i work? All doubts had to be put aside af- 


yntest 


udent . : 
; ter the first year’s record. For at the end 
x the : . . 
8 of that first year the scholastic ranking 
cause . . ‘ ; ‘ 
A ot the co-operative dormitory was higher 
ne ol a . 
, than that of any other dormitory on the 
1 the a ‘ 
campus. For two successive years this 
<, but mth ao iA be ; 
Looe record has been maintained, the girls who 
ithful a ; ; 
work in the co-operative dormitory con- 
ther “a aly Se ‘ 
sistently earning a higher scholastic aver- R ; ees 
é ae > : Here’s a recipe that is simply cream and butter and gives p>, ‘on 
age than the girls in the six other dormi- ty , . iy we (2inatée 
> . . in * é 3. € $ a- a ¢ Ss ( e cive a 
the , mney i | famous. Quite rightly fa a distinctive velvety ~ 
ries ‘vote ir . 3 ; } Gd 
ies ories who devote their full time to co mous, too, because it does two smoothness of texture, be 
We lege work, things at once: saves time, cause of the “homogen 
Hal \ll of the girls carry the average and improves results. ized” —or finely broken up 
‘aad amount of college work, many take an ‘ : ae ee , cream particles Carnation Ww ielil's ‘Keaneat, 

Ss- 8 Jarnation “‘Two-Can” Cream o . : : 

: pele Se . . “: s ( elling Brand of 
i active part in athletics and college organ- Tomato Soup Milk can work similar wonders Eoapereted Mill 
ofetcall ot ‘ ce . ae ee: in all vour cookery , 

ization, and several do part time work in eee ee Pee : 

local homes, offices, and_ laboratories nation Milk. Heat in different pans, Send for the free Carnation 
y . . ; = watching carefully to prevent scorch- ) = 4 ho ‘ . > 
shout iside from their work in the dormitory. ing. When piping hot (not boiling) Book—full of delightful recipes 


for the Carnation 


hope \ll of this is possible because the time pour tomato soup into milk. Do not Ask, at 
made . f . pour milk into tomato, or curdling Baby-Feeding Book, telling why 
oe each girl contributes to the dormitory may result. Serve immediately; gar- Cac act ‘ o,e a ; 
eight ve. Bi | = kk nishing with whipped cream and the greatest authorities recom 
* iverages only seven hours a week. chopped parsley. Soup must not be mend Carnation as the ideal 
an . : afte ’ , 
nar At the present time only those girls who aeheated after combining. milk for bottle-fed babies. Ad 
ents. : . as F ia . . . : 
; need to earn a part of their college ex- There it is, a delicious, dress Carnation Company, 165 
00 . . Tk P ° . . . 
8g penses are admitted to the project. The thick, rich, creamy soup—and Carnation Bldg., Oconomowoc, 
i long waiting list in the office of the Direc- made in a jiffy. Carnation Wisconsin; or 205 Stuart Bldg., 
. It ; tor of Housing testifies to the popularity Milk—doubly rich in cream Seattle, Washington. or Aylmer, 
ever) the doriitery takes the place of expensive Ontario. 
orin- ; € : 
I ' ; rhe co-operative house is but one dem- 
y ‘ERE & : ance e . ‘ 
Diced : stration of the practical character of a 4 
‘ 1¢© home economics courses at Ames 
act a 1 . 
co ort : More than 1000 students are enrolled in 


ont | . : 
ude ese courses which means that Iowa State 


Iness. llege has one of the largest home eco- © 1931, C. Co. “Krom Contented Cows’”’ 
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Christening 
the Homestead 


(Continued from page 7) 


joy of working. The drudgery and dull 
routine of the homely tasks will disap- 
pear in the satisfaction derived from per- 
forming them in the best ways for the 
service of our loved ones. 

“*Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 

And back of the flour, the mill; 
And back of the mill, the wheat and the 
shower 
And the sun and the Father’s will’.” 
(Babcock). 

Stupent: (at door leading to stairs) “I 
am the quiet spirit of the chambers. May 
only restful slumber and peaceful dreams 
come to those who sleep here. The 
blessing of the house is contentment.” 
STUDENT: (raising shade of window) “I 
represent the windows, letting in light 
and air and sunshine and framing the 
beautiful world outside. 

‘Shut the darkness and the doubt 

Shut the storm and conflict out. 

Wind and hail and snow and rain 

Dash against thee all in vain. 

Let in nothing from the night, 

Let in, every ray of light’.” (Van Dyke) 
STUDENT: (turning on electric light) “As 
the windows let in the light of day, so 
may this electric light be a symbol of the 
light of science.” 

“Look out and see the glory 


On hill and plane and sky. 

Look in and see the light of love 

That nevermore shall die’.” 
THE PRESIDENT: (with guest book) “I 
now christen this house and give it its 
name ‘The Homestead.’ May it ever be 
the center of all that is best on this cam- 
pus,—an ideal home whose high stand- 
ards will go out into the world with our 
students. In Egypt it was customary for 
all important guests at Pharoah’s palace 
to have their names engraved on the 
guest wall. In place of that we have this 
guest book in which all our guests are 
invited to write their names at the close 
of this ceremony.” 
StupENT: “The glory of the house is hos- 
pitality, the crown of the house is god- 
liness. 

‘Bless the four corners of this house 

And be the lintel blest; 

And bless the hearth and bless the board 

And bless each place of rest; 

And bless the door that opens wide 

To stranger as to kin, 

And bless each crystal window pane 

That lets the starlight in; 

And bless the roof tree overhead 

And every sturdy wall. 

The peace of man, the peace of God, 

The peace of love on all’.” (Guiter- 

man). 

Hostess: “Within the four walls of our 
home while we live in joy and content, 
we shall also remember the many con- 
necting links with the outside world. 





Lunch 


life of the child. 


menus which include proper 


Here is help for you. 


Planning the School 


The school lunchroom plays an important part in the 
Habits formed there are reflected in 
the child’s home life and in his later years. 

Teachers of Home Economics well know that planning 
foods, 
dietetic values, at minimum cost, is a real problem. 


arranged in 





‘The prospect through my dormer pane 

Is just a rambling country lane ie 
And then the purple hills, with pine 3 
Against a sky all dashed with wine us 
The celebrating seer has spilled, 

Because his cup was overfilled. 


Beyond today’s inebrious sun 

I see new days and nights begun 

New Years, new dreams, new world 
endued 

With blessedness; an end of feud, 

Of hates, oppressions, lustful gain— 

Out, out beyond a country lane’.” (Earl 
3igelow Brown). 





“May nothing evil cross this door, 

And may ill fortune never pry 

About these windows; may the roar 

And rains go by. 

Strengthened by faith, the rafter will 

Withstand the battering of the storm. 

This hearth, though all the world grow 
chill, 


Will keep you warm. 


4 
3 
Pa 
oA 
[ite 


Peace shall walk softly through these 
rooms 4 

Touching your lips with holy wine, a 

Till every casual corner blooms 

Into a shrine. 

Laughter shall drown the raucous shout 

And, though the sheltering walls are 
thin 

May they be strong to keep hate out 

And hold love in.” (Untermeyer). 








The makers of Crisco, the pure vegetable shortening 
and cooking fat, have prepared for you an interesting, 
instructive booklet entitled “A Manual of Cookery.” 


The manual has 12 sections, filled with recipes suitable 
for wholesome school luncheons, with an outline of 
fundamental cooking principles written in a_ style 
which makes it an excellent text-book for cookery 
classes. : 
A free copy of the Manual is yours for the asking and 


additional copies are available for use as demonstration 
manuals or collateral text-books. 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Dept. V-131 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, a sample copy of the “Manual 
of Cookery.” 


Name 
Street 


RN hs dn bisaiin 6 ; 4 State 











SMOOTH ... rich... golden ... Velveeta pours 
like cream when melted. And how it blends with 
vegetables, meat, eggs, fish! Or shrimps, as in this 
delicious Shrimp Rabbit Sandwich 

When chilled, it slices smoothly. 
baked dishes, too. 

Try it today. Your grocer has Velveeta in the 
half pound package. 


A Kraft-Phenix Product 


It’s wonderful in 
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CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 


Laura I. Baldt 





“It has a definite contribution for those who 
emphasize selection and purchase of clothing as 
well as its construction.” 








FOOD PURCHASING FOR THE HOME 
Ruetta D. Blinks—Willetta Moore 





“This book is a rich source of easily applied | 
principles for solving immediate food problems.” 








TEACHING PROBLEMS IN HOME . 
ECONOMICS for your FREEZING TRAY 








Treva E. Kauffman | AVE you introduced bananas to your automatic 

refrigerator? ‘Then please do the honors. You 
| will find them made to order for those quick, satisfy- 
ing dishes that you stir together, put in the freezing 
tray, and forget until mealtime. 

Bananas are really ideal for the quick, new desserts. 
No fussing, no time lost in stripping off the skin, 
adding the tender pulp to your mixture and sliding it 
in to freeze. 

Then there are the banana’s incomparable flavor, 
its outstanding health properties and economical cost 
— to consider. “These make the banana all but indispen- 


a T a E S C i O O [ q U N C L-4 | sable to such discoveries as frozen salads and desserts. 


“The instructional material is well organ- 
ized, clearly presented and _ illustrated in 


| 
| 


interesting fashion.” | 
| 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
shout % 1249-57 South Wabash Avenue 

are Chicago | 
| 

















Sanaa Banana Frozen Salad 
Its Organization and Management Mix 2 cote 
Mix 2 tablespoons mayonnaise, 1 tablespoon lemon 
j i j juice and 1 teaspoon salt, and stir into % Ib. cream 
wm" Philadelphia cheese. Add 2 tablespoons crushed pineapple, “% 
cup cut cherries, and % cup chopped nuts. Fold 
in one cup whipped cream and 3 well-ripened ba- 
This book thoroughly covers nanas cut in cubes. Place in automatic refrigerator 
tray and freeze about 3 hours. Six servings. 
everyday problems of man- . 
aging school cafeterias. Re- Banana and Apricot Mold 


; iti Boil % cup sugar and % cup water to a syrup and 
vised i eae (oo a set aside to cool. "Mash poe se 1 phe canned or 
Pages, proruse y tiustrated. 


| stewed apricots and 1 well-ripened banana through 
. a sieve. Add syrup, then % cup whipped cream. 
Price $4.00. | Fill refrigeratcr tray and freeze 2 to 3 hovwrs. Six 


servings. 





| N ST | T U T | O N Ordinarily whole bananas have no business in the ice box, 
because cold prevents the ripening process and the devel- 
opment of their fine, natural flavor. In making refrigerator 


R E C | p ES dishes, therefore, select fully ripe bananas—those that are 


brown-flecked and tender with ripeness. 

















Valuable standardized recipes for large quantity cook- | 
ing in Colleges, Schools, Cafeterias, or Hospitals. | Other Ways to Use BANANAS & 


Fifth Edition, 1929. Price $3.00. | Let uo send you:s collection of lee 


These books should be in every school’s library— aotnog rp. along — our ae 
. . . . ookKiet of recipes and menus, Every 
Special rate for six or more copies of either book. page is alive with suggestions. Send 


You may save their cost in a single day. coupen. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send “The New Banana,” with “A Sheaf of Frozen 


EMMA SMEDLEY | Dishes"—free, 


Director of Philadelphia Public School Lunches | Name —_— 
6 East Front Street, Media, Pennsylvania | Address_ 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin nied 
x ©-1-31 
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MILLINERY— 


Every Item the Classroom Requires 
Soft wood blocks 
Hard wood blocks and brims 
Fur felt bodies 
(specializing in matching 


colors) 
Wool felt bodies 
Velvets, Ribbons 


Soleil bodies 
Straw bodies 
Etc. etc; 
Price list sent on request 


JACQUIN’S, Inc. 


15 West 38th Street New York City 





Now— 


and for a few more weeks it is only 
$5.00 upwards, American plan 
$2.50 upwards, European plan 


AT 
THE CHELSEA 
ATLANTIC CITY 
The Boardwalk’s most hospitable hotel 
and the most noted hotel in Atlantic City 
for its excellent meals. 
SPECIAL EXTRA PRICED WEEKLY 
RATES ALSO QUOTED 
J. B. THOMPSON & CO. 


Owners and Operators 








_— of sweet makes the good 
meal complete. 


The Sugar Institute 
129 FRONT STREET NEW YORK 

















use it and throw away. 
with; no confusion or dirt 


CP)WONDER PAPER 


Soft, tine and saturated with Furniture polish of high quality, it beautifies every dusty, grimy, 
dulled surface in home, school or office -- beneficial to all furniture -- no harm to hands 


ASK YOUR FAVORITE MERCHANT TO ORDER A SUPPLY FOR YOU 


* Sold by Department Stores, Stationers, Grocers, Hardware, Drug 
Refrigerator and Variety stores. If they cannot supply you, we will, post paid 
Papers 25-yard roll only 50c -- West of Missouri and Southern Coast States 60c 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 









Floor to Cej 
fr = eaSlj:SO quiing 


You enjoy a three-fold help with this wonderful Paper -- 
dust, clean and polish -- and do all three at once ! 


a quick, easy, sanitary job; just take a small wad in your hand 
No greasy, unsightly rags to bother 


Seventh Grade Girls 


(Continued from page 11) 


in the country listen to the radio, attend 
movies, go to church, and take music les- 
sons. “Amos and Andy” is a popular fea- 
ture even with these seventh grade girls. 

Very few of these diaries showed any 
One 


was reading a confession magazine, three 


sex interest on the part of the girls. 


reported attending football games. 

The seventh grade girl almost always 
has a girl friend. If she chooses this 
friend wisely, she has gained riches for 
life; if she chooses this friend poorly she 
against 
Why not discuss with the girls the qual- 


becomes conditioned friendship. 


ities desirable in a friend, the lasting, 
wearing qualities that make for lifetime 
friendship? Good sportsmanship, genuine 
interest in others, and gaiety are just as 
valuable as neatness and truthfulness and 
fine qualities must 


Why not learn 


honesty. But these 


complement each other. 


how to provide interest even in friend- 
ship? 
As one reads these little diaries one 


sees the average girl about twelve years 
of age, getting up between six and seven 
in the morning, washing her teeth very 
helping her mother get 
breakfast, washing the breakfast dishes, 


scrupulously, 


sometimes packing her father’s lunch bas- 
ket, getting dressed, and going to school. 
Often lunch at 


times she earns her 


school by washing the cafeteria dishes, 
lunch, 
She likes to 


She helps care for 


sometimes she comes home for 
sometimes eats a cold lunch. 
play, and go on hikes. 
the baby, runs to the store, and helps 
wash care for the baby, runs to the store, 
and helps wash ther family clothes on 
Saturday. She helps her mother get sup- 
per, and gets her lessons and goes to bed, 
being very careful to sleep with the win- 
dow open. Occasionally she reads a book 
or goes to the movies. This is the older 
girl. She really is a very active person. 
Dishwashing, running errands, and _play- 
Cooking or 
helping cook, making beds, and helping 
keep the house clean 


ing are her greatest activities. 


come next. For 
some years we have said cooking should 
not occupy such a prominent place in the 
curriculum. This study would seem to 
giving instructions in cooking, 
house cleaning, and buying food a very 


important place. 


warrant 


What interesting pictures of home life 
we get from these little diaries, “When I 
came home from school this evening, some 
Then 
we played fox and dog in the woods until 
tired. We home and 
cracked nuts and told stories of long ago.” 


girls and I went chestnut hunting. 


we were came 


ago.” Another one says, “Mother made 
me a new dress. 
I liked it fine. 
for her and washed the supper dishes so 


It was very pretty and 
I carried a bucket of water 


she could go to bed early.” 














Such 








E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 


“EDDYS” 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


331 Spring Street, New York, N. Y. 


of the Finest 





BRAND | 


and 





and 
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Some mothers work outside the home. 
One little girl says of her Saturday “Mo- 
ther works at Mr. Smith’s department 
store, so I went with her when she went 
to work and had my hair cut. I got sup- 
per. I baked biscuit, potatoes, and made 
Italian spaghetti. When mother came 
home from work she was all set for a 
good meal, and then it turned out that I 
hadn’t baked my potatoes long enough. 
The biscuits were good, and the spaghetti. 
After supper I washed the dishes, and 
made oil cloth flowers.” 

Still another writes “” 
some sandwiches and fixed grape juice 
for some friends who were visiting us.” 


Thursday, I made 


The report of one group showed that 
the home economics instruction was func- 
tioning in the home. The seventh grade 
girl was making hot chocolate for lunch, 
escalloped potatoes, biscuit, chocolate pud- 
ding, and baked custard for the evening 
meal. She had learned how to prepare all 
of these dishes in her cooking class at 
school. She was setting the table just as 
she had learned. Sometimes the mother 
was working and the daughter was house- 
keeper as well as cook. What a faithful 
one she made was clearly shown. 

It is very interesting to notice how var- 
iable are the seventh grade girls’ activit- 
ies in different communities. In one 
group practically all families have a radio, 
go to the movies, read half an hour eaeh 
day, and study their lessons at least one 
half hour each evening. The children of 
the seventh grade are of varrying age, 


varying mental ability, from homes of 
varying economic and social standards. 
Many homes depend upon the labor of 
these little girls. The group shows va- 
riety, not the individual. 

The rural group enjoy hiking and play- 
ing games. Each group is quite individ- 
ual. Some influence guides one group to 
study, another to outdoor exercise, an- 
other to prepare attractive suppers for the 
working mother, another to be a_ helper 
to the mother in the home. 

One group of girls listed the occupa- 
tion of their fathers’; one was the engi- 
neer of a sand and gravel boat, another 
theforeman at the nickel plant, a third-a 
chemist, the fourth a mechanic, and the 
last a salesman in a hardware store. 

These little diaries tell the home econo- 
mics teacher many things. Is home eco- 
nomics instruction carrying over into the 
home? What does the home need in in- 
struction which we are not providing? 

Electrical equipment is in use in some 
homes. Are we teaching selection, use, 
care and repair of electric sweepers and 
irons? 

One hundred per cent of these girls do 
the dishes, at least once during the day. 
Do they like to do the dishes? If not, 
why not? Does the mother try to make 
the kitchen attractive? Is it light and 
pretty? Are the curtains crisp and clean? 
Are the pots and pans colorful? Is it fun 
to wash the pretty dishes? Is the linole- 
um of attractive cclor and design? If 
these questions can be answered yes, we 


know the girls will like to do the dishes. 

Perhaps some one will criticize the ex 
penditure necessary for such a kitchen 
An efficient and attractive kitchen is more 
to be desired than an expensive overstuf 
fed suite in the living room, 

Apparently the seventh grade girl is do- 
ing very little sewing or darning. Is not 
the sewing and repair of garments neces 
sary in the home? Surely the home needs 
the real wealth which the ability to darn, 
patch, and clean garments add to the in 
come. What a lot of cleaning and dust 


ing the seventh grade girl is doing! 


Does 
the home have a modern cleaning closet 
with dust cloths, oil mops, wet mops, 
scrubbing buckets, oil, ammonia, soap, ete. ? 
How easy to work, and how pleasant, 
when one has the tools at hand. 

Today people need to know what per 
cent of their income should be spent for 
clothing, for shelter, and for food. They 
need to know how to supplement wages 
by labor in the home, by cleaning, sewing, 
cooking, making curtains, draperies, 
painting, and repairing. This study shows 
clearly how the family depends on _ this 
twelve year old girl. Perhaps the load is 
too heavy for her. Many an older per 
son would shrink from it. Still she finds 
time to play every day 

There never was a period in the his 
tory of the home economics movement 
when the home needed as it does now what 
home economics can give to it. Let us 
hope the home economics teacher of today 
will meet that challenge 





Home BAKING Pays 


Three loaves of delicious bread for 10c 
or nine loaves for 30c 


By following our Overnight Sponge Recipe for making 
bread, given in “The Art of Making Bread,” and doubling 
the proportions, nine tempting loaves like these may be 
made for a total of 30c. This cost is based on present 


retail prices prevailing in this city. 


It would be interesting to let your students make a com- 
parative study of the cost of homemade bread in family- 


size bakings. It would then be easy to 
figure the actual or possible saving to 
their own family by baking bread at home. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1752 N. ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our Home Economics Department is prepared to 
send teachers, free of charge, an illustrated booklet, 
“The Art of Making Bread,’’ a Bread Lesson Wait 
Chart, an Outline of a Course in Bread Making 
and other helps in teaching bread making. 





—Just thesame 
except in name 


™ 


| 


y Package of 5 cakes 


y at your grocer —10C 
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Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Sewing Samples 


One sample each of any six of these 
products—Bias Fold Tape, Blanket 
Binding, Detachable Shoulder Straps, 
Elastic Braid, Featherbone, Frilling, 
Lingerie Braid, Lingerie Ribbon and 
Shoulder Straps, Rick Rack Braid, 
Tri-color Trim, Two-color Trim. 


Free upon request. 
Educational Department 


WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks Michigan 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 


Singer Educational 
Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 

Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 

Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 

Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 

(Price 10c to pupils.) 

Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 
Clothes. <Price 10c to pupils.) 

Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 

Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
Educational Department 


149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





Fruitland Cookery 


Successor to 


Sunland Cookery 


issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon this 
bulletin for dried fruit cookery and 
data. Free upon request to 
CALIFORNIA DRIED FRUIT 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


1 Drumm St. San Francisco, Calif. 








“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 
A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston Massachusetts 





Food Economy 


Contains the most practical and helpful 
lessons in meal improvement and the 
saving of food money. Leading colleges 
are using this booklet in class work. 
We furnish it free in any quantity re- 
quired. Ask for sample first. 


KNOX GELATINE 
111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 





For Clothing Classes 
We send free of charge to Teachers of 

Clothing. A Large Color Sample Card. 
Wright’s Sewing Book, a 32 page book 
of new designs for the use of Bias Fold 
Tape. 
Leaflet A— 

Bias Fold Tape in the Making. 
Leaflet B— 

Bias Fold Tape, How to Use It. 

Educational Department 

Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 

Dept. EC Orange, N. J. 








PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


An interesting collection of eighteen plays of various lengths written 
for Home Economics classes for demonstration and exhibition purposes. 


INCLUDED ARE: 


The Awakening of Amy Brant 
Pageant of the Home 


How It All Began 


Mary M. Buckley Food Fairies’ Party 


Ethel Sunderland Take Our Advice 


A Day in Happytown 


Elizabeth Lewis 


Edna Schaeffer 


Florence Harris 


Attractive board binding. .144 pages 52 x 8. $1.50, including postage. 











Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue 


Enclosed please find 


ORDER BLANK 


New York City 


for which send 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for 


One year $2.00 


Two years $3.00 


PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE copies 


$1.50 per copy 
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